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GEORGE W. CABLE. 

In Broadway, yesterday, I met two charming women. 
You ask, ‘‘ What has that to do with your subject?’ 
Something—a little—wait, and we will see. One of these 
ladies was a Spaniard, the other French—‘‘ tout ce qu’il y a 
de plus faubourg ’’ Thad in my hand the photograph 
from which was made the engraving upon the first page of 
this number of THE Critic. Two pairs of bright eyes 
flashed recognition of me, and inquiry at the secret-telling 
envelope. ‘‘ Une photographie—c’est la votre ?’’ ‘‘ Non, 
mesdames ; c’est la photographie d’un grand écrivain 
Américain.’’ I drew it from the envelope. ‘There was a 
fluttering of lace and ribbons, two dainty bonnets touched 
each other, and two lovely heads bent over the ‘‘ counter- 
feit presentment.’’ After a prolonged study, /a Jdelle 
Espagnole said softly : ‘‘ C’est une trés jolie figure, spiritu- 
elle, romanesque; une vrai figure de poéte.’’ Another 
pause ; then the Parisienne returned me the picture, saying, 
with smiling lips and eyes, ‘‘ Il est bien moqueur, celui la !’’ 
I bowed my acquiescence, with my adieux, to both, and 
walked on to my office, considering their verdict. The fine 
feminine instinct had not failed in its divination of quality. 
The pictured face was measured at its worth; what was 
lacking in their judgment was the fault of photographic art. 

- George William Cable was born in New Orleans, Decem- 
ber rath, 1844. His father died when he was quite young ; 
and at fourteen years of age the boy entered the office of a 
cotton factor. In 1863 he joined a cavalry regiment in 
General Smith’s division of the Confederate army, and 
served in Louisiana until the war ended. One incident of 
his campaigning that Cable tells with irresistible humor, 
framing.it in slow, deliberate speech, will be the best per- 
sonal introduction to him that we can give our readers. 

A squadron of Federals were out on a raid south of the 
Red River. The company to which our cavalryman be- 
longed had for hours followed fast in the track of the 
raiders, stopping only to question the negroes they found 
in the swamps, or others who were clustered together near 
the road at the end of the long furrows of the sugar-cane. 
At one point the hot pursuit promised quick success. This 
time the information was definite. The Yankees were at 
Mr. ———’s plantation. Over the ditches, through the 
cane-fields the Confederate cavalry spurred their panting 
horses to fresh effort, Again too late! The planter stood 
under a live oak on his trampled lawn, gazing with an air of 
bewilderment at a raw-boned, blind, broken-winded horse, 
upon which was seated an ‘old gray-headed negro who 
blankly returned his master’s expressionless stare. This 
equestrian statue of ruin was quickly surrounded by eager 
avengers. The officer in command questioned the planter 
as to the number and probable route of the enemy. Mr. 
——— only shook his head mournfully, repeating in a 
mechanical manner ari. enumeration of his losses, ending 
with, ‘‘ Not a horse or a hoof left, except that broken- 
winded old racer,’’ and the index-finger pointed fixedly at 
the blindly-blinking eyes of the motionless animal. Fresh 
questioning brought the same answer, with its pitiful refrain, 
‘Only that broken-winded old racer,’’ until the planter 
caught sight of. Cable. His eyes seemed magnetically 
fastened, and his voice fell to an abysmal depth, as he 
asked, ‘“‘ My son, do you belong to the army?’ ‘‘ Come 
on,”’ called the captain, ‘‘ Mr. ’s losses have upset 





his mind.’’ Down the avenue of live-oak, over the broken 
fences, filed the cavalry, closing the ranks as they crossed 
the ditch and got up in the dirt road, urging on their tired 





horses with hand and spur, till a lagging soldier called, 
** Here comes Mr. — after us, on the old racer. He’s 
waked the old hoss up, and they’re a-booming along like a 
steam injine. Maybe he’s come to himself and ’s going™to 
tell us whar we can ketch the Yankees.’’ Gallantly came 
the racer, breaking into the ranks like a thunderbolt, and 
scattering the cavalry to right and left, until, tugging at the 
reins, his rider succeeded in stopping him beside Cable. 
There was a husky, grieved tone in his voice as he repeated 
his former question, ‘‘ My little son, do you belong to the 
army ?’’ Proudly the youth raised himself in his stirrups, 
straightening out the very last quarter of an inch of his 
height ; then bowed assent. The planter dropped his reins, 
threw up his arms and with a despairing look exclaimed, 
‘** Great Heavens! Abe Lincoln told the truth—We are rob- 
bing the cradle and the grave.”’ 

In 1869 Mr. Cable was married, and soon after obtained 
a position on the staff of the Picayune. Then commenced 
the training that rapidly developed the ability of the writer. 
I wish to qualify that statement : his training did not begin 
then. It began when the boy of fourteen devoted his spare 
hours to his books—when the young cavalryman, the long 
march over and his horse cared for, diligently studied the 
Latin grammar, which he carried in his haversack—when 
the clerk recovered his place in the cotton factor’s office, 
where his diligence, and patient carefulness were distinctive 
marks of his work, and the artist hand found tits delicate 
perception in the subtle touch that defined the quality of 
cotton and its market value in New York or Manchester. 
In such schools he was trained. His degrees were taken in 
the university of journalism. Mr. Cable’s life has been ex- 
ceptionally full of work; his domestic life exceptionally 
happy ; the inter-action of these conditions has made a great 
author. One other condition of his life was the more im- 
mediate motif of his success. - He was born in New Orleans 
before the social customs, the usages, the unwritten laws of 
old Creole days were quite buried out of sight. There 
were living memorials he must have known in his boyhood 
of that strangely picturesque past that he has brought to us 
‘* in its very habit as it lived.’’ He found rare material for 
his work—material which is his by right of discovery, and 
which would fail of the effect that charms and delights us if 
handled by an artist who had fainter perception of its value, 
and less skill in the usage. 

Mr. Cable’s method is peculiarly his own, though he 
works from models. This I must believe, because I have 





his word for it. Doubtingly I asked him, ‘‘ But where did, ° 


you find Honore Grandissime ?”’” The quick, bright smile 
answered before the deliberate speech had set the answer in 
words: ‘‘I have known him for years. I met him only 
last week in Canal Street.’" ‘‘ And Madame Nancanou ?’’ 
** Oh, she is the closest study I have made—my very best 


portrait.” How I, how all men, must envy him that privi-. 


lege ! With that loveliest of his lovely creations, or portraits, 
in view, we think not so much of Cable the novelist as of 
Cable the poet, for has he not written the sweetest and ten- 
derest of prose poems? Or have you read ‘ Madame Del- 
phine?’ But we must go back of that date. There is the 
ballad of ‘ Jean-ah Poquelin.’ And then ‘ The Grandis- 
simes,’ that perfect painting of the quaint, picturesque old 
city by the Gulf, which will surely win one of the first prizes 
in the literary exhibit of this century. 

Scribner's Monthly should mark with a white stone the 
day it gave the first of those early stories of Cable a place 
in its pages. It was a new revelation to American readers 
—this discovery of a Southern writer, who, to the nervous 
force and power of the English tongue, added the grace, 
the airy lightness, the fervor and the passion he had caught 
from the Creole modification of the Latin race. The three 
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first and the three last sketches in ‘Old Creole Days’ are 
beautiful bits of word painting—genre pictures, exquisitely 
clear, delicately tender. In each is revealed the hand of a 
master. There is nothing forced, yet nothing crude or un- 
finished ; neither touch nor hint of the amateur. Evidently 
Cable’s trial efforts—the inevitable partial failures, for even 
genius fails until eye and wing are trained for flight—found 
their grave in the waste-basket. Taste sat in judgment upon 
effort. There is the shading of a pure pathos; of a rare 
humor, as delicate as it is spontaneous. There is richness 
of color, and tenderness of tone ; but nothing garish, noth- 
ing untrue to nature in Cable’s art. Above all are we 
thankful that he has escaped the cramping and the trammels 
of a certain school of writers, who, in their blind worship of 
an impostor they call art, would fain dethrone nature. We 
are glad and thankful that he gives us feeling, and passion, 
and spares us the minutiz of atomic analysis. He has not 
confounded the art of the romancer, of the poet, with the 
skill of the scientist or the art of the critic. To feel a 
passion and to paint it is the gift of genius. To show where 
some cord is twisted awry, some feature is distorted, is the 
province of criticism. It may be urged that a great painter’s 
first study is anatomy. ‘True; but the studies made in the 
dissecting-room are only outlined under coverings of flesh 
and color—they are a part of the mechanism which is hid- 
den under the curtain with the lay figure and the drapery. 
The true artist respects the tools of his art; but he never 
places them on exhibition. Anatomy is useful, indispensa- 
ble in figure painting ; but the section of a muscle belongs 
more properly to a museum of science than to a picture gal- 
lery. We repeat, we are glad and thankful that the greatest 
of living American novelists is a disciple of nature; glad 
that he has studied the hearts of men and women ; that he 
belongs to the school of the great masters, and not to the 
fashionables of the ‘‘ Internationals ;’’ glad that he recog- 
nizes plot and action as legitimate adjuncts of the romancer’s 
art. Thankful that we find in his pages picturesque 
description, depth of feeling, and even dramatic bursts of 
passion ; thankful that we do not find merely a ‘‘ prolonged 
analysis of a psychical condition,’’ or ‘‘ studies of the patient 
renewals of life, the slow. gatherings of wasted forces, the 
gradual restoration of landmarks and symptoms of content, 
the gravely rebuilt firesides, by which forever ears must 
listen for the footsteps of the flood '’—whatever all this may 
be! Most thankful that he was born in New Orleans, not 
in recently zesthetic New England ; born in that semi-tropical 


clime, where, rich, luxuriant nature is the lender and not 


the borrower of art. Cable found light and passion on the 
surface of the earth ; he had not, like Hawthorne, to un- 
cover the fires by digging beneath the ashes of Puritanism. 

* Jean-ah Poquelin’ was the first of Cable’s sketches that 
suggested, to the critics, comparison with Hawthorne ; since 
that appeared, we find such comparison floating through 
the book-notices of nearly all the leading journals ; and this 
is not strange or wonderful. The tragic story of the old 
slave-trader, in its pathos, its imagery, and its dramatic 
power, is suggestive of the ‘ Scarlet Letter.’ Beneath the 
hard exterior, the prosaic present of New England life, 
Hawthorne found the hidden possibilities of romance which 
were buried in its past. It is a perfect but a ghostly revi- 
val, this reclothed spirit of Puritanism. The design, the 
finish show the work of a master. It is the melancholy 
study of the slow martyrdom of a life painted, as it needs 
must be, in gloomy shadows—a Salvator Rosa in litera- 
ture. 

In the old Creole life which Cable has reproduced there 
are wider contrasts and richer color. It is not so far re- 
moved in time that the coloring has faded. The incongru- 
ous mingling of squalor and splendor is not altogether a 


thing of the past. He found a broad deep basis of realism 
upon which to build the structures of his imagination, 
There were differences of race, bitterness of caste prejudice, 
restiveness under imposed rule, jealousy of alien rulers, in. 
the New Orleans he knew. These were lessons in effects ; 
they taught him how to give light and shade to the passion- 
ate loves and hatreds of the old Creole city. 

-Hawthorne’s characters are creations, placed in a world 
he has exhumed. Cable’s are antedated portraits of living 
people. He is inferior to Hawthorne in creative power, and 
consequently at times lacks clearness. In a gallery of por- 
traits, individuality is confused ; one or two lovely female 
heads, a few strong faces, will impress themselves upon the 
memory, but the many fade into a panoramic indistinct- ’ 


‘ness. Yet the few vivid likenesses are so perfect that we 


are reluctant to find fault. We are willing to believe Ca- 
ble’s occasional obscurity only an embarras de richesses— 
only the multiplied shadows of many-sided genius. Having 
admitted the one inferiority to Hawthorne, we claim that in 
color Cable is the better artist. In ‘ Jean-ah Poquelin,’ in 
the episode of Bras Coupée, in the subjective sketch of the 
Free Man of Color, the shading is as sombre, the light as 
lurid as Hawthorne’s ; but the finer colorist gives us lovelier 
contrasts. Cable delights in sunshine. He catches the 
flash and sparkle on the crest of the waves of the unfath- 
omable sea upon which he is afloat. His clouds are broken 
into purple rifts, and when most deeply massed are edged 
with rosy tints. In subtlety of perception, Cable is quite 
the equal of Hawthorne. ‘To quote from an able critic, 
‘*He has penetrated to the very marrow of Creole char- 
acter; and in his patient painstaking investigation, he 
never lets his imagination blind him to the actual—to the 
salient points of the period he has reproduced. He has 
given us a faithful picture of Louisiana in the early years of 
this century.’’ 

But this brings us to the ‘ Grandissimes,’ at the moment 
I am reminded that the limit of my critique is reached. To 
take up that masterpiece of Cable, I must wait ‘‘ for a more 
convenient season.”’ CHARLES M. Cray. 
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The Black Bass.* 

No fishes, perhaps, are more peculiarly North American and 
characteristic of the temperate portidns of the continent than are 
the black basses. It is true, that species formerly referred to the 
same genus are found in other lands, and one of them in Australia ; 
but it is now universally admitted that such approximations were 
erroneous, and all American ichthyologists concur.in isolating the 
species as a type having but distant relations to others, although 
allied to a series of genera confined to North America, and repre- 
sented by fishes known as rock basses, sun fishes, etc. Fora 
long time the species of the black bass were involved in confu- 
siun, and the number was uncertain ; but it was supposed that 
they were quite numerous. In 1873, however, it was urged that 
the many nominal species should be reduced -to two, and Dr. 
Henshall compliments the article (by Gill), embodying these con- 
clusions, as being ‘* the most able, concise, and 4 aper ever 
written upon the subject.’” Those conclusions have been since 
sustained by all American naturalists ; but the specific names, 
which could not be determined with the material then at hand, are 
rectified into (1) Micropterus Dolomieu for the small-mouthed 
species, and (2) Micropterus Salmoides for the large-mouthed 
form. The original habitat of the former is from *’ Canada to 


‘Alabama ; along the Appalachian chain and westward,”’ and that 


of the latter extends from the ‘‘ Red River of the North to Flori- 
da,’’ and from ‘‘ Virginia to Mexico.’’ The large-mouthed bass 
is therefore much more widely distributed than the small-mouthed 





* Book of the Black Bass. Comprising its Complete Scientific and Life History, 
together with a Practical Treatise on Angling and Fl ere | and a full descrip- 
tion of tools, tackle, and implements. y games A. HenShall, M.D. Fully illus- 
trated. §3. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 0. 
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eulogies, but by the instructions it conveys. 





species, and its range extends further, not only to the southeast 
and the southwest, but to the north. Besides, both species have 
been introduced into waters outside of their original range, but 
the small-mouthed form to the greatest extent ; and it is that spe- 
cies which is now common in the Potomac River, to which it was 
unknown before 1854. A summary of the facts relative to the 
importation into alien streams of the two species is given by Dr. 
Henshall in the fifth chapter of his work, but the data at his com- 
mand have not enabled him always to determine which of the two 
species was in question. 

Of goodly size, shapely in appearance, symmetrical in outline, 
clean to the touch, a bold biter, vigorous and cunning in its at- 
tempts to clear itself of the treacherous hook, and savory to the 
palate, the black bass has all the requisites to command the re- 
spect of the sportsman. In the words of his eulogist, “‘ he has 
the arrowy rush and vigor of the trout, the untiring strength and 
bold leap of the salmon, while he has a system of fighting tactics 
oo his own.’’ It may indeed be considered as the game 

sh par excellence of the United States ; it is more widely distrib- 
uted than any others, and, being far more tolerant of the extremes 
of heat and cold than the Salmonids, affords sport where its most 
celebrated rivals cannot compete for the attentions of the angler. 
Dr. Henshall, as might be expected, is enthusiastic in its praise, 
but perhaps not unduly so. He truly says that ‘‘ most of our 
notions of game fish and fishing are derived from British writers ; 
and as the salmon and trout are the only fishes in Great Britain 
worthy of being called game, they of course form the themes of 
British writers on game fish,’’ and Americans have been wont to 
follow their lead. But Dr. Henshall feels ‘‘ free to assert that, 
were the black bass a native of Great Britain, he would rank fully 
as high in the estimation of British anglers as either the trout or 
the salmon.’’ The truthof this is being recognized, and the Eng- 
lish at home, as well as in the Australian colonies, have taken 
measures to introduce the species into their own waters. ‘‘ That 
he will eventually become the leading game fish of America’’ is 
Dr. Henshall’s ‘* oft-expressed opinion and firm belief.’’ This 
result he thinks, ‘‘ is inevitable ; if for no other reasons, froin a 
force of circumstances occasioned by climatic conditions and the 
operation of immutable natural laws, such as the gradual drying 
up and dwindling away of the small trout streams, and the con- 
sequent decrease of brook trout, both in quality and quantity.’’ 
This monograph, will doubtless hasten the prophesied recognition 
of the black bass as the game fish of America, not only by its 





An Esoteric Historian.* 

‘* WE had the other day a novel,’’ said Mr. Goldwin Smith, in an 
address on the centenary of Sir Walter Scott’s birth, ‘‘ the author 
of which introduced himself almost by name as a heroic charac- 
ter, with a description of his own personal appearance, residence 
and habits, as fond fancy painted them to himself.”’ The refer- 
ence is to the author of ‘ Lothair.’ In ‘ Lothair,’ the late Lord 
Beaconsfield had introduced Mr. Goldwin Smith, almost by 
name, describing him as ‘‘ quite a young man of advanced opin- 
ions on all subjects, religious, social and political ; gifted witha 
great command of words, which took the form of endless exposi- 
tion, varied with sarcasm and passages of ornate jargon —the last 
—— one would have expected to recognize in an Oxford pro- 
essor.”’ 

The sneer apart, this description of Mr. Goldwin Smith might 
be allowed to stand as just and accurate. If the public notion of his 


. place in literature is vague, it is because he has scattered his work 


through a vast number of pamphlets, lectures, essays, reviews and 
occasional addresses—in the total a large production, but of hazy 
outline. There are some cities which seem all suburbs; you 
never come to the heart of the town. There are some writers of 
great fecundity whose’ work seems always inchoate because it lacks 
a distinct central achievement for a crystallizing point. Mr. Gold- 


win Smith’s power of exposition is inexhaustible ; his intellectual’ 


modesty is not so great that he ever shrinks from expounding a 
subject that commends itself to his attention. Although prima- 
rily an expounder of the philosophy of history, he is at all times 
ready to throw light on contemporaneous politics, and the pro- 
foundest questions of metaphysics, sociology and theology have 
no terrors for him. Considerable as his learning is, and acute as 
is his insight, Mr. Smith would be more than human if he were 





* Lectures and Essays. By Goldwin Smith. $2.25. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


equally satisfactory at all points. His readers must not be sur- 
prised to find him sometimes pretentious and commonplace, some- 
times tiresome and sometimes even silly. 

Here, for instance, Mr. Goldwin Smith makes an essay of a 
score of pages on ‘ The Greatness of the Romans,’ and proceeds 
in twenty pages more to discuss ‘ The Greatness of England.’ 
** By what agency,’’ he asks, ‘‘ was Rome chosen as the found- 
ress of an Empire which we regard almost as a necessary step in 
human development ?’’ ‘‘ We are not aware,’’ he observes, with 
perfect gravity, ‘‘ that this question has ever been distinctly an- 
swered, or even distinctly propounded.’’ Very likely not. It be- 
lungs to that interesting but unprofitable class of questions, of 
which the celebrated inquiry, ‘‘ Why do rivers always flow near 
large cities ?’’ will be forever the typical example. Mr. Smith 
does not distinctly answer the question which he has distinctly 
propounded. Indeed, he evades it in a somewhat ignominious 
manner toward the end of his twenty pages ; but he has mean- 
while displayed a creditable amount of erudition and achieved an 
article for a quarterly review in the approved quarterly style. A 
good deal of Prof. Smith’s historical criticism is accomplished by 
means of the method now in vogue and successfully cultivated by 
Taine and others—the method which goes to the event for the 
philosophy of the cause, and finds it there dead-sure every time. 

The lectures and essays reprinted in this volume from various 
English, Canadian, and American periodicals are well worth pre- 
serving. The unevenness of which we have spoken, the occa- 
sional lapses into the ways of the literary hack, and such faults as 
a weakness for the paradox and for rhetorical attitudes do not 
affect the merit of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s work at its best. At its 
best, it is very good. The papers are full of quotable passages— 
bright, perspicuous, and suggestive. When Mr. Smith tempora- 
rily relents in the flow of his exposition and concerns himself with 
pure narrative, as in his sketch of the duel between Gustavus 
Adolphus and Wallenstein in the Thirty Years’ War, he shows 
qualities which make us regret that he conceives his mission to 
be higher and more mysterious than that of a simple historian. 





Pioneer Life in the West.* 

EMERSON—or somebody else—says that no man could fail to 
write a valuable and interesting book who should honestly tell the 
story of his own life. This may be accepted as a literary axiom, 
with these two little conditions understood —first, that there may 
be something in the man’s life worth relating, and second that 
the man knows how to relate it. Otherwise we are much inclined 
to believe that the lives of most of us, however honestly told, and 
even if well written, would be sorry stuff to read. Unfortunately, 
from the perverse nature of things, a man can have no life to tell 
of till he is. advanced in years ; and when he is an old man, it 
often happens that he is incapable of judging whether there is 
anything in his life to justify an autobiography ; or, if there be, 
whether or no he can so write it that it shal] be worth perusal. 
Possibly these serious considerations never occurred to the Rev. 
James B. Walker ; possibly there may be readers who will think it 
a pity he did not ask himself the latter question. 

Yet, on the whole, his book may be of a good deal of interest 
to the older generation at the West, where it is published ; for the 
author was an evangelist in the valley of the Ohio more than half 
a century ago; an early Abolitionist; an early temperance re- 
former ; the man who “accomplished the introduction of the 
white vest into the pulpit,’’ which, it seems, was also a ‘* reform ;’’ 
a professor in more than one “‘ one-horse’’ college, till the horse 
died ; and a pioneer in The Grand Traverse of Michigan. He is 
the author also of two or three religious books which we dare say 
are well known in the West. One of these—which, to our mis- 
fortune, probably, as well as to our shame, we never heard of be- 
fore,—‘ The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation,\—Mr. Walker 
says, ‘‘ is printed in most of the languages of Christendom, and 
has a wider circulation in the Christian world than any American 
book.”’ 

The varied experience of so active a life of nearly three-fourths 
of a century could hardly fail to leave behind many precious and 
curious memories. They may be picked up here and there in the 
volume, but are not so many as one hopes to find. The author, 
we are sure, is not always accurate as to things anybody may 
know ; the things he tells of that we did not know before are 





* Experiences of Pioneer Life in the Early Settlements and Cities of the West. By 
James B. Walker. $1. Chicago : Sumner & Co. 
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many of them of little interest or value, and others that we would 
like to hear more of are only half told. -He speaks, for example, 
of Pittsburg as still Fort Pitt twenty-five or thirty years after it 
was known as Pittsburg, and had become a thriving manufactur- 


-ing town with six or eight thousand inhabitants. In speaking of 


the emigration of his family to western Pennsylvania in his child- 
hood, he seems to be under the delusion that its condition then 
was that which existed about thirty years earlier. He asserts that 
John Rankin, not William Lloyd Garrison, was the pioneer in the 
anti-slavery movement. But he assures us more than once that 
he has rarely been out of bed after half-past nine o’clock. Boys, 
he tells us, were whipped in school in his time, though he records 
that fact—as well as others—in a rather remarkable way when it 
is observed how often he impresses it upon. his readers that the 
charm and power of his preaching were the clew to the simplicity 
and directness of his style. Of the school he says: ‘‘ The disci- 
pline was rigid, and solely by corporeal [corporal] infliction ; great 
care being taken to ascertain correctly the degree of malfeasance, 
and to administer castigation in proportion to the offence.’’ He 
believes in dreams and omens as supernatural, and saw a fore- 
warning (after the event) of the death of a young woman who 
dropped, weeks before, some flowers from her hair; and of that 
of a young man who split his shoe at a dance. He lived in the 
family of John Brown's father ; he got up a Bible society, of which 
Salmon P. Chase was the young president ; he heard Henry Ward 
Beecher's first sermon; he read chapters of his ‘ Philosophy of 
the Plan of Salvation,’ before it was published, to old Dr. Beecher ; 
he saw Dr. Beecher’s daughter Catherine (who was “‘ the literary 
Cynosure of the family’’), and Harriet, who was then only Dr. 
Beecher’s daughter ; and he met many other persons who were 
not then known to the world, but have been much known since. 
We get only such glimpses of people of whom, as they were then, 
we would gladly know more; and instead, we have chapter on 
chapter of events and persons hardly interesting now to anybody 
—of young women who married unwisely ; of the ‘* Isadores’’ and 
** Angeronas’’ who wrote verses for the poet’s corner in the coun- 
try newspapers ; of young men who took to drink and came toa 
bad end; of wicked villagers who came to the: ‘‘ anxious seat”’ 
under Mr. Walker’s preaching, and led thereafter the most ex- 
emplary lives. 

On the whole the reading of the book leaves a strong impres- 
sion that the rich experiences of the author might have been 
turned to much better account, as a narrative, by some other pen. 
It is a notable instance of how autobiography may lose interest and 
value chiefly because of the thorough honesty and simplicity of 
the writer. A man may be the very soul of frankness and in- 
tegrity, and yet not understand what phases of his character, and 
what relations of his to the world he has known, would be most 
interesting and valuable in a book. 





‘“‘A New History of China.” * 

MR. BOULGER has gained during the last few years the reputa- 
tion of being an authority on central Asian affairs. In his former 
works, * Yakoob Beg of Kashgar,’ ‘ England and Russia in Cen- 
tral Asia,’ and ‘ Central Asian Portraits,’ he has collected a mass 
of information which will prove of great value to the student of 
that most puzzling of modern political problems, the central 
Asian ‘* question.”’ Had Mr. Boulger confined himself to collect- 
ing geographical, political, and historical facts, his works might be 
considered as authoritative. But blinded, perhaps, by national sym- 
pathies and ill-directed patriotism, he has been led to conclusions 
which it would be very dangerous to accept He is the Cassan- 
dra of the British power in India. The gradual approach of Rus- 
sia toward the Indian frontier fills his soul,with dismay. He will 
take no comfort in diplomatic assurances, and friendly intercourse 
between the two interested powers cannot hush his warning voice. 
The threatening spectre of the great northern Colossus gradually 
approaching, from different points, the Himalayas—the great 
natural frontier of the Indian empire—is ever before him. For 
several years it has been the opinion of careful judges of central 
Asian difficulties, that the question, after all, will not be settled by 
England and Russia alone. A third most powerful claimant has 
entered the field, on whose goodwill or assistance the final settle- 
ment will depend. Since 1876, when a Chinese army wrenched 
the vast province of Kashgar, or Eastern Turkestan-—-the Chinese 
Turkestan of to-day—from the usurper Yakoob Beg, the govern- 





* History of China, by Demetrius Charles ®Boulger. Vol. I. London: W. H. 
Allen & Co, = 


ment of the Celestial empire has gained an influence in central 
Asi which may lead to unforeseen results. The appearance on 
the field of action of a power ruling over nearly one third of the 
human race will bring about complications that must vitally affect 
the interests of England and Russia. China is no longer the coun- 
try of stagnation. Though she has refused to build railroads and 
construct telegraph lines, though she declines to receive the 
spiritual advantages offered by Christian missionaries, she has 
equipped a great proportion of her army with American and 
European fire arms, and officered it with men who have gained 
laurels and experience at Solferino, Sadowa, and Sedan. Mr. 
Boulger is keenly aware of the importance of this new factor, and 
has carefully analyzed possible contingencies in many passages of 
his interesting works. It is not improbable that his latest book, 
of which the first volume is now before us, has been written with 
a view of justifying the prophecies and conclusions presented in 
his former works. 

The volume opens with the earliest dawn of Chinese history, 
which, according to native traditions, begins several thousand 
years before Solomon built his temple or Homer collected the 
fragments of his epics. It is impossible to accept these mythical 
dates, but even the most cautious writers (including Professor 
Douglas, in his admirable article in the new edition of the ‘ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica’), give specific data from the beginning of 
the reign of the great Emperor Yaon, which is fixed at about B.C. 
2350. Mr. Douglas’s first volume ends in A.D. 1368, the year of 
the decline of the Yuen dynasty. The field is a very large one, 
embracing the development of the nation from its first appearance 
as a nomadic tribe to the adoption of feudalism and the final es- 
tablishment of an empire. The sketch of the origin and develop- 
ment of feudalism forms the most interesting and instructive fea- 
ture of the present volume. The latter years of the Chow dynasty, 
which expired in B.C. 606, were marked by the appearance of the 
first and greatest of the social and religious reformers of China, 
Laoutse, and Confucius. The influence exerted by these two men 
upon every phase of Chinese life need not be commented upon. 
It is impossible here to follow Mr. Boulger in his laborious jour- 
ney through the reigns of numerous dynasties which led up to the 
struggle for supremacy between the Kins and Sungs. The feuds 
of these rival families sink into insignificance before the advent of 
the Mongols. Early in the 13th century, Genghis Khan, the 
Attila of the Middle Ages, established Mongol supremacy over 
a region extending from the eastern shores of the Black Sea to the 
Pacific Ocean. The martial vigor of these shepherd warriors put 
new life into the history of China ; and from thenceforth the Chi- 
nese dominions were known as the Mongol empire. The long 
and glorious reign of Kublai Khan (the friend and host of the 
Venetian, Marco Polo), who established the Yuen dynasty in 1276, 
is described with great power in a long and interesting chapter, 
and the temporary dec'ine of the empire which this great prince 
had established forms the subject of the concluding chapter of 
the volume. Mr. Bou'ger is familiar to many readers as an ear- 
nest and conscientious writer ; his style is always pleasant, often 
brilliant and powerful, and his subject, as he says in his preface, 
is ‘‘ very congenial’ to him. A minor fault of his treatment of it 
is the sparing use of dates—a fault which might readily be cor- 
rected by the addition of a chronological index. 





Barrett’s ‘“‘ Edwin Forrest.”* 

THE ‘ American Actor’ series, edited by Mr. Laurence Hut- 
ton, has opened most auspiciously with a life of Edwin Forrest, b 
Mr. Lawrence Barrett. Mr. Barrett’s qualifications for the wor 
are peculiar. Not only does he write with the sympathetic hand © 
of a brother actor, but he has also the yong of having known 
Mr. Forrest personally, and of having seen him in most of his 
principal parts, so that his opinions have been formed at first hand. 
There are no new biographical facts in this volume. Mr. Alger 
exhausted that field in a two-volume work, some years ago ; but 
we have the story re-told in a more convenient form and in sim- 
pler language. Good taste and earnestness mark every page of 
Mr. Barrett’s book. He looks at Forrest with unprejudiced yet 
appreciative eyes. He does not seek to exalt him, though he 
claims that he was often swayed by noble impulses ; nor does he 
belittle his reputation by trying to persuade us that he was with- . 
out formidable rivals in his prime. Forrest had to bear compari- 
son with some of the brightest stars in the dramatic firmament. 





* Edwin Forrest. By Lawrence Barrett. With Illustrations. American Actor 
Series. $1.25. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
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In a thoughtful prologue, Mr. Barrett questions the originality of 
Forrest's style of acting. ‘‘ If to be original,” he says, ‘‘ means 
that the player must adopt an absolutely new style of acting, cre- 
ate new and hitherto unattempted, undreamed of situations in the 
standard old plays, and present then in a shape unlike that in 
which they have previously been given, then there can be no such 
thing as an original actor.’’ The ‘‘ business’ of the standard 
plays has been handed down by generations of actors. The 
method of Forrest dates back *‘ through the Kembles to Betterton 
and Barton Booth, and, perhaps, to the same source, through 
Cooper, with whom he played, and whose acting was undoubt- 
edly that upon which his own style was based.’’ It seems to us 
impossible for any one with a leaning toward the stage to read the 
story of Forrest’s life without catching inspiration from its lessons. 
Though designed for the church by his parents, Forrest made 
up his mind, at the age of thirteen, to become an actor. The dif- 
ficulties he encountered served only as incentives to perseverance. 
His début as Young Norval was successful beyond his expecta- 
tions, but it did not lift him at once to a high place in the theatre. 
There were years of hard work before him; and in the rough 
school known then as ‘‘the Western Circuit,’’ he gained that 
knowledge of the stage which comes only with experience. For- 
tunately for him, he began early, so that he had reached the top- 
most round of the ladder at a time of life when many gifted men 
have not got more than half way up. One cause of his success 
was that he studied intelligently. He did not simply learn his 
‘*jines’’ and repeat them. He not only made a careful study of 
the whole play, but he read all that he could find upon the sub- 
ject. Throughout life he was a great reader, and his library was 
one of the finest in the country. 

Mr. Barrett touches lightly upen Forrest’s domestic unhappiness. 
He refers those who wish to know more of the famous divorce case 
to the proceedings of the court, arguing, justly enough, that such 
details would be out of place in a volume of thissort. All that Mr. 
Barrett has to say in the way of criticism of Forrest’s performances 
is judicious, and shows an intelligent study of the actor. ‘‘ His 
obtrusive personality,’’ he writes, ** often destroyed the harmony 
of the portrait he was painting; but in his inspired moments, 
which were many, his touches were sublime. He passed over 
quiet scenes with little elaboration, and dwelt strongly upon the 
grand features of the characters he represented. . . . His 
art was unequal to his natural gifts.’’ Mr. Barrett brings his 
memoir to a close with a characteristic anecdote of the great 
actor. Toward the end of his professional career, he was taking 
supper late one night with an old friend, who remarked to him : 
‘Mr. Forrest, I never in ny life saw you play ‘ Lear’ so well as 

ou did to-night.’” Whereupon the veteran, rising slowly and 
aboriously from his chair, and stretching to his full height, re- 
plied, *‘ Play ‘Lear!’ What do you mean, sir? I don't play 
“Lear!’ 1 play ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Richard,’ * Shylock,’ ‘ Virginius, if 
you please ; but, by God, sir, 1 am ‘Lear!’ ’’ In conclusion, we 
must compliment the editor upon the fine appearance of the first 
volume of this series, and thank him for the very copious index 
that accompanies it. 





** Geraldine.” * 


* GERALDINE ’ is a story in verse by one who is said to be ‘‘a 
well-known poet,’’ though he prefers -to let his achievement be 
pronounced upon without the help of his name. It is written in 
that most inappropriate of all metres for a poem of great Jength— 
the anapestic—whose rhythm, however musically managed, be- 
comes monotonously wearisome before twenty pages are read, 
Owen Meredith’s ‘ Lucile’ to the contrary notwithstanding. That 
‘ Lucile’ should be so popular in spite of being weighted with 
this unfortunate measure, is proof that it has innate qualities as a 
novel of society to bear it along through its lilting anapestic dance. 
The author of ‘Geraldine’ sets forth a brief prose preface, in 
which he asserts that he planned his poem and selected his rhythm 
before ‘ Lucile’ appeared ; and, that he might not be influenced 
by the latter work, he forbare reading it until his own metrical 
romance was in print. It is well his readers have this explana- 
tion ; otherwise they would be sure to accuse him of receiving sug- 
gestions from the English poet. Not that ‘ Geraldine’ shows 
the culture, or the knowledge of men, or the keen analysis of char- 
acter, or the wit of ‘ Lucile’ ; but it is moulded after the same 
pattern, though with a difference as between satin and serge. As 





* Geraldine : A Souvenir of the St. Lawrence. $1.25. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 


to the morale of ‘ Geraldine,’ it is higher in its stern lessons of 
duty, it is stronger in its‘pure teachings of a gracious Christianity 
than ‘ Lucile,’ which is written from a worldly standpoint ; but its 
art is far inferior, and its poetic and intellectual status much nar- 
rower. It is surprising that one who can handle the anapestic 
measure so musically on one page should write so prosaically on 
the next. Take two paragraphs, selected at random : 
‘* What of death? 

The one heritage truly ; the silence that saith 

To all care and all effort, ‘ Be still ?’—the one blessing 

The poorest of all may be sure of possessing ; 

The rest from all fever ; the peace from all pain ; 

The one antidote certain for life’s bitter bane ; 

All humanity’s right, that Divinity gave 

When He peopled the earth and permitted a grave.”’ 

The next one we open upon is plain prose, though written in 
measured lines: ‘* They were out of the track of the steamers 
that plied the American channel: It happened beside that no 
boat from the Canada ports came along until noon: When it 
came, on its decks were a throng full of riotous mirth, on a 
pleasure-trip bent to the village some miles from the Bay.’’ Or 
this : ‘‘ Dinners out-doors should be eaten quite merrily ever : for 
half of the pleasure you take in it, lies in the jovial mirth you make 
in it. The butter that’s ‘come,’ may have hastened by running : 
mosquitoes persistent with bills, keep a-dunning: the table is 
always a doubtful thing, under its showy pretences, and causes a 
wonder if crockery rests in a state of security.” 

We will not give even a résumé of the story, which is wholly 
one of love, and deals with but four characters, two women and as 
many men, each being to the other the traditional foil. There is 
a great deal of philosophic and metaphysical talk about poets— 
their mission, their transcendent power, their ability to sway the 


* world—-and some of it is very true ; but the author has selected 


odd times and places for its introduction. Geraldine, who gives 
the volume its title, is a somewhat nebulous creation—one of those 
pale, passive, yielding beings, who have no “‘ grit,’’ and feel it to 
be a Christian duty always to give way. Yet it must be conceded 
that there is some fine reasoning and much pathos in her tearful 
soliloquies. The scenic descriptions of the story are often touched 
with warm color, as in the passage of ‘‘ La Chine,’’ and the sail 
up ‘‘the Saguenay’s stillness ;’’ and the companion-pictures of 
‘Cape Eternity’’ and ‘‘ Cape Trinity.”” But every now and then 
the narrative runs into the guide-book fashion—e.g. : 
‘* The next morn they made fast 
To the wharf at Quebec, and Trent hastened by rail 
To the hills of New Hampshire.’’ 
Upon the whole, after carefully weighing * Geraldine’s’ merits, 
we do not think ‘ Lucile’ is overshadowed. 





““Warlock o’ Glenwarlock.” * 

To those who remember the thrill with which they read ' Rob- 
ert Falconer,’ it will be a delight to know that the new novel by 
George Macdonald has very much of the old charm. Many have 
almost ceased to read Macdonald ; the old cry, ‘‘ Would that mine 
enemy would write a book !’’ having changed of late years to 
‘“Would that my friend would not write so many books !”’ 
Something, however, in the ringing syllables of the name * War- 
lock o’ Glenwarlock,’—like the name ‘ McLeod of Dare ’—attracts 
one, and:it is not tuo much to say, even with the memory of 
‘ Robert Falconer,’ that the book is one of Macdonald’s best. It 
is much, in these days of esthetic poetry and passionate romance, 
to come upon a thoroughly lovely story. Written, perhaps, to 
illustrate the phase of religiousness which finds expression in the 
words ‘‘ Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him’’— the pecu- 
liar Scotch religiousness, that scarcely dares to be happy lest it 
forget God in its happiness—the book will nevertheless appeal 


- most strongly to general readers by the sweetness with which it 


deals with human relations, not the less forcibly, perhaps, for 
having chosen to deal with relations that are sweet. Nothirg 
could exceed the beauty of the bond between Cosmo and his 
father, and it is noticeable that the desirableness of such a bond 
is more deeply impressed by such examples than by painting the 
horrors of the reverse picture, as Mrs. Oliphant did in the story of 
‘ Harry Joscelyn.’ That the Greeks created a literature to live for- 
ever from the ordinary elements of domestic life—the love of hus- 
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band and wife, of father and child, of brother and sister ~is a les- 
son which novelists have been very slow to learn; and it isa 
relief to read a story where the love of the hero for a maiden is 
made the most beautiful episode of his life, but not the sole object 
of his existence. The book is full of practical wisdom in its 
cheerful consideration of daily problems—from the cleverness 
with which Aggie manages a delicate situation so that there shall 
be ‘‘ no lies told, and yet not over much of the truth,’’ and her 
astute analysis of the difference between ‘‘ being ashamed be- 
cause you have done wrong and being ashamed because you have 
been found out,’’ to the author’s own remarks on the foolishness 
of hoarding up for a rainy day, and his proof that it is not a mis- 
fortune to be obliged to teach before you have satisfied your own 
craving fer learning : ‘‘ he learned more by trying to teach what 
he knew than by trying to learn what he did not know.’’ There 
is a great deal of grim Scotch humor in the book, delightfully racy 
if one has courage to struggle with the dialect ; particularly the 
story of the ghost advancing to the bed that he might lie down 
with his own corpse. In this connection we may notice the deli- 
cate point that the Scotch father and son, when alone together, 
make an effort to speak the best English at their command, as a 
token of mutual respect ; we could wish that Mr. Macdonald 
might be inspired with a similar respect, similarly manifested, for 
his English-speaking readers. 





“Boston Town.”* 

BOSTON is happy’in the multitude of her historians, as well as 
in a good many other things. They began with the first Governor 
of Massachusetts Bay, and their generation endureth even unto 
this day. Massachusetts, however, really has a good deal of his- 
tory, and Boston is Massachusetts. But that she has so much is 
partly because she has had so many historians. They began so 
much earlier that other States will find it hard to catch up with 
her now. The story many times told has its advantages. There 
were other Pilgrims besides those of the Mayflower ; there were 
other revolutions as well as that which put Governor Andrus in 
jail ; stamps were burned elsewhere as well as those before Mr. 
Oliver’s house ; there was more tea destroyed than went into Bos- 
ton harbor; other shots were fired as well as that which was 
‘‘heard round the world.’’ The difference is, partly, that the 
world has heard more about all these things, as they happened in 
Massachusetts, who has taken care of her own. It isno fault of 
hers that others have been less diligent ; and she has no more 
than her deserts. 

Mr. Scudder’s * Boston Town’ is a book for boys—and for girls 
if the girls want it. To both it will prove easy and attractive 
reading. It is the talk of an old gentleman to his two grandsons, 
at the breakfast and tea tables, in the winter evenings, in long 
walks about town to visit historical places. The dryness of his- 
torical detail—if it can be supposed to be dry in this case—is re- 
lieved by the conversational vehicle in which it is administered, the 
boys doing their part with the freshness and brightness of clever 
lads. The illustrations were judiciously chosen, and are, for the 
most part, excellent engravings on wood. For the letter-press, 
paper, and binding, it only need be said that the book comes from 
the Riverside Press, where they never do poor work, and where 
the aim in every class of work is that it shall never have been 
excelled since printing and paper-making were invented. We do 
not know that this is meant to be a holiday book, but anybody in 
Boston who fails to make a note of it upon his list of Chelstinns 
gifts will miss a chance to relieve himself from one perplexity in 
that trying and anxious season. 





“The Fate of Madame La Tour.”’ t 

IT is a bitter satire on the democratic basis of our institutions, 
which is said to be ‘‘ Liberty for All,’’ that a community of peo- 
ple should be able to interpret it into liberty to estabiish in the 
very heart of the country a civil, religious, and military despotism, 
whose members pledge themselves, on initiation, to eternal enmity 
against the United States. The cover of Mrs. Paddock’s * Story 
of Great Salt Lake ’ represents the Book of Mormon quietly repos- 
ing on the folds of the American flag—a bit of irony which the 
contents of the book fully justify her in employing. There is 
every reason to believe that she has not exaggerated: the facts in 
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her account of Mormon atrocities, and it is only to be regretted 
that it will not probably reach many of the class whom it would 
most benefit: the hundreds who are either idiotic or insane 
enough to trust the Mormon leaders even with the little already 
known to the world of their principles and actions. The time has 
come for such a book to be written. It is not a novel, scarcely in- 
deed a story; but as a calm record of events known to have 
occurred among people personally known to Mrs. Paddock, it is 
thrilling enough to interest the most exacting lover of fiction, while 
solemn enough in its facts and in its warnings to engage the at- 
tention of the most serious statesman. One cannot doubt, after 
reading it, that unless the plague is stayed, thousands of the 
innocent will one day have to pay the penalty with the guilty. 
Unhappily, our statesmen do not greatly interest themselves in 
‘ problems,’’ preferring the public honor of being seen to strug- 
gle with catastrophes as they arise, to the personal satisfaction of 
knowing they have averted them. To judge from the past, our 
only hope is in the unconscious legislation that comes with the 
railroad, the telegraph, and the press. The seciet of the success 
of the Mormon leaders thus far has been the fact of their almost 
perfect isolation ; and as the locomotive insists upon threading its 
way through their mountain fastnesses, and miners and ranch- 
men refuse to be shut out longer from one of the richest and love- 
liest valleys of the world, we may hope much from the civilization 
which has always proved wiser than statesmen and more effective 
than missionaries. 


Theological Literature. 


Tuis* is the first substantial and permanent fruit of the Ameri- 
can Palestine Exploration Society. May it not be the last. That 
society was formed in 1873, and selected for its chief work the ex- 
ploration of the country east of the Jordan, while the English Pal- 
estine Exploration Fund, which was established several years 
earlier, made a thorough exploration of western Palestine. The 
trans-Jordanic Palestine is far less known, and yet full of geo- 
graphical and historical interest. It includes Bashan, the Decap- 
olis, Gilead and Moab, such important mountains as Nebo and 
Pisgah, such places as Zoar, Bethabara, Penuel, Mahanaim, Suc- 
coth, Bozrah, Gerash, Gadara, Pella. It was once inhabited by 
the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the Half Tribe of Manasseh. It 
was overrun by the Syrian, Assyrian and Chaldean armies. 
Along the banks of the Jordan, which divided east and west of 
Palestine, John the Baptist preached repentance to the multitudes 
and baptized them. Our Lord spent several months of his public 
ministry east of the Jordan before his final journey to Jerusalem. 
In the second century, under the Antonines, the land was filled 
with settlers, and it is only within the last few years that impos- 
ing ruins of Roman temples, theatres, and baths have been dis- 
covered and brought to general notice. The time will come 
when that country, now in the hands of savage Bedouins, will be 
settled by civilized Christian people. 

Dr. Merrill was the archeologist of the Palestine Exploration 
Society, and as such had rare opportunities for traversing that 
region. He is a good biblical scholar, and his knowledge of Ara- 
bic enabled him to deal with the Bedouins, the masters of the soil, 
and the indispensable guides of the traveller. He gives us, in this 
book an instructive and interesting account of his experience and 
observations during his expeditions from 1875 to 1877. He might 
have condensed the work and omitted many details. Dr. Hitch- 
cock, the President of the Palestine Exploration Society, has writ- 
ten a brief, but terse and telling introduction. The typographical 
outfit is excellent, and the maps and illustrations are fresh and 
new. We differ, by the way, from Dr. Merrill’s view of the 
site of Capernaum, and on other points. 

Two volumes of sermons ft lie before us, whose kinship and 
whose differences are alike strongly marked. Neither could have 
been produced in any century but the present ; both are the pro- 
duct of its spirit, and of the loftier manifestations of that spirit. 
They do not hesitate and question merely, but both, in genuine 
sympathy with the weaknesses and doubts of the age, rise 
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still far above these, and interpret afresh the great facts of the 
universe, according to the needs of a wide and deep faith. In this 
spirit Mr. Brooks deals more with the practical, Mr. Smyth more 
with the doctrinal ; and yet the latter shows a constant remem- 
brance of the close relation between thought and life, while the 
former illumines and glorifies the pathway where men daily walk, 
by showing the possibilities of humanity in the glow of divine 
truth. Mr. Smyth is one of the most suggestive theological 
thinkers of our time, as Mr. Brooks is one of the most inspiring 
preachers ; and while the one reconstructs old statements of 
dogma with a profound spiritual insight, the other possesses that 
wonderful gift, which no study can secure, of coming in his ser- 
mons into the closest contact with men, and insuring the response 
of the heart to words that come from the heart. This is quite 
distinct from that delicacy and aptness of expression, and that 
vigor of illustration by which his sermons are also characterized. 
Mr. Smyth’s sermons are likely to call forth more discussion, and 
it would be a happy thing if it might all be in the same temper of 
considerateness and cautious reverence which marks even those 
utterances of his that some will think radical. 


MR. RUTHERFORD’S life* has the interest which usually at- 
taches to genuine experience ; but it is the life of a morbid and 
unhappy man. His nature was sensitive, truth-loving, essentially 
religious, yet painfully introspective and weak. In the reaction 
from an early training that was rigid and unappreciative, he saw 
himself rejecting one article of belief after another, until the ob- 
jective existence of all that he needed to satisfy his deepest long- 
ings grew doubtful, and the comparative peace of mind in which 
he writes is not the soul-filling peace of freedom from worn-out 
superstitions, and rest in larger truth, but only that moderation 
of yearnings after peace which grows out of disappointment. 
The autobiography arouses much sympathy ; but a still keener 
feeling of pity. 

THAT indefatigable compiler of hymn-books, Dr. Charles S. 
Robinson, has prepared a book of 94 pages,t designed to help on 
the movement now growing more general in the non-liturgical 
churches, to foster a united worship in their congregations. His 
selections seem to be made with care and taste. It may be 
doubted whether, in the long run, the words of the Bible, as they 
stand in the Bible, will not be found most satisfactory for such a 
purpose ; but this criticism applies to only a part of the book. 





Recent Fiction. 


GREATER love hath no man than this, that he give his life for 
his friend ; yet wonderful love have the heroines of recent fiction 
had, who have sacrificed for another what was presumably dearer 
to them than life. One, to alienate her lover when she found that 
he was loved by her favorite cousin, led him to believe that she 
herself was not only false to him, but unworthy ; and ‘ Sabine’s 
Falsehood ’f{ is the story of one who falsely assured her lover, on 
finding he had come to prefer her sister, that she herself had long 
“* loved another,’’ who was dead. The novelist who should create 
a heroine, plain, thirty years old, and something of a scold, and 
who should make it the heroic point of her character that she 
once told a lie, would have been considered formerly a daring 
novelist indeed; but since the advent in literature of Victor 
Hugo’s nun, saving a man’s life by a deliberate lie, the boundary 
line between truth and falsehood has been growing gradually 
fainter. Certainly there is a difference between telling a lie, and 
not telling what Macdonald’s lassie characterizes as ‘* overmuch 
of the truth ;’" and compared with Jesuit cunning in accomplish- 
ing one’s purpose, while saving one’s soul, by a spiritual quibble, 
there seems something actually worthy of respect in a good, 
round, conscientious lie. Without discussing the moral problem, 
we may confine ourselves to saying that the story of ‘ Sabine’s 
Falsehood’ is delightfully told and extremely well translated. 
The incident at the close, which reminds one of Dickens's ‘ Tale of 
Two Cities,’ is heightened by the fact that the sacrifice of Jacques 
is made for no one in particular, but from pure philanthropy. 
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‘“ WHAT | like,”’ said a delightful little boy in one of Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s books, ‘‘ is a story that don’t mean anything.’’ This re- 
markable fact has at last been grasped by writers for children, and 
a single generation has witnessed in child-literature almost as great 
a revolution in its way as that which has marked the pregress 
from Mrs. Hemans and Mrs. Sigourney to the poetry of H. H. 
Instead of the practical Jonas fom sensible Mr. George who dilut- 
ed amusement with instruction, not many years ago, we have now 
Miss Alcott and ‘* Alice in Wonderland.’ Twenty-five of the kind 
of stories little Jack enjoyed have been compiled from the Chrzs- 
tian Register by Mrs. Ames, and under the title of ‘ Christmas 
Day and All the Year ’* appear in a binding which of itself will de- 
light the heart of youthful recipients. If the stories ‘‘ don’t mean 
anything’ in little Jack’s sense, they mean a great deal in the 
pretty pictures they give of good manners and good behavior ; and 
one original moral is very charmingly enforced in the praiseworthy 
little girl who did #o¢ keep her New Year’s resolution. There is 
much in the book to mitigate the situation for afflicted people to 
whom certain little ones will expect to read aloud ; such as Susan 
Coolidge’s analysis of the rival Sunday-schools, each of which 
wanted to do good, but each of which was resolved, ‘* whatever 
it cost, to do more good than the other.’’ 


THERE is no obtrusive moral in the story of the ‘ Quartet,’t 
which narrates simply how certain bright young lads of the poorer 
classes rose to all that is best in the advantages of pots sere 
education. This is a theme of which Americans never tire, and of 
which there has recently been burned into their hearts an example 
whose nobility will not often be surpassed. If we have any fault 
to find with the delightful current literature for young readers, it 
is that its delightfulness cannot be fully appreciated by the young. 
It is perhaps. hardly an exaggeration to say that St. Ncholas, if 
not read by more old people than young, is’ at least read with 
greater enjoyment by the old; and one must be at least over 
twenty-one to appreciate fully the best things in ‘ The Quartet.’ 
Especially good is the description of certain people now so numer- 
ous among us‘as to form a class: “‘ De Mush’s family came over 
in the Mayflower, and they got ashamed of it and went back again, 
and they've been coming and going ever since ; so he’s half an 
Englishman and half a first-family Yankee.”’ 


To the average human being, after reading several hundred of 
the recent novels, it is a matter of wonder that he himself should 
have been born and educated and married without any of the com-° 
plications which would seem, from mere literary experience, to be 
the inevitable condition attached to living at all. ‘ With Costs’ ¢ 
deals with the usual pecuniary and matrimonial embarrassments 
of English youths and maidens; but although the sins of the 
father are visited upon the children to a degree more or less try- 
ing to the sympathies, we are happy to say that it is the father 
who eventually has to pay the “* Costs.”’ 


THERE are so many bridal eves in Mrs. Southworth’s novel § 
that we are at a loss to discover exactly which one gave its name 
to the story ; but he whoturns over its leaves will find himself en- 
tertained with such paragraphs as this : ‘* Infatuated youth ! Could 
he have foreseen the long and terrible agony which that goddess- 
like being had been ordained to suffer, and which was soon to 
burst upon her imperial head, he would, in the ungovernable pas- 
sion of his wild, Italian nature, have struck her 20 at his feet, 
and gladly died for having saved her from such unspeakable woe !”’ 


To a mind capable of secluding itself from modern literature 
and feeding only upon Shakspeare, Milton, and Homer, all things 
would perhaps be possible ; a surmise justified by more than one 
well-known example. Knowing this, one feels a faint wonder on 
beginning to read ‘Sceptre and Ring’| as to what would 
ultimately become of a mind fed habitually on novels of this kind. 
Let ‘‘ general readers’’ be grateful to the critic who having forced 
himself to make the experiment can at least warn them of the 
result. 





* Christmas Day and All the Year. 
Selected by Fanny B. Ames. $1. Boston: George H. Ellis. 

+ The Quartet. A Sequel to Dab Kinzer. By William O. Stoddard. $1. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

t With Costs. By Mrs. Newman. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 


Stories from The, Christian Register, 


Franklin Square Library. 15 cts. 


§ The Bridal Eve. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. Paper, 75 cts. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. ; 

| Sceptre and Ring. By B. H. Buxton. Franklin Square Library. 0 cts. New 
York: Harper & 


Brothers, 
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A CERTAIN chapter in ‘ Damen’s Ghost ’* is called ‘ Cobwebs,’ 
which we venture to think would have been a very good title for 
the book itself; for we emerge from the semi-darkness of the 
Ghost’s haunts with very dim ideas concerning the Ghost, while 
people are introduced with an air of importance which is scarcely 
justified by the very small thread which they contribute to the web 
of the story. The actual Ghost is supposed to haunt a chamber 
in the block of houses known as Damen’s Row; but the term 
seems to be applied figuratively either to the young lady who 
proves to be the rightful heir or to the trouble caused to the own- 
ers of the block by litigation concerning it. There is some bright 
talk, noticeably the idle chatter of a young “‘ society girl,’’ and 
some “fine writing’’ in regard to a blind girl’s fancies. Alto- 
gether the book will fill respectably its own little niche among 
books of the season for people who must read. 


WE have seen ‘ Monsieur, Madame, and the Baby ’ t compared 
with ‘ Helen’s Babies,’ but do not find in it the slightest resem- 
blance to that somewhat rollicking farce. There is a baby in it, 
and thereis much that is amusing ; but the amusement is not con- 
tributed by the baby, whose little life and sayings, indeed, are 
dwelt upon in a spirit of delicate and touching pathos. The 
amusement of the book lies in its clever sketches of certain phases 
in the religious life of Catholic souls, relating Jess to religion than 
to the Church, and the baby at the close brings in an entirely 
different element of tenderness and delicate insight. It is not 
often that a writer can expect to please two entirely different sets 
of readers, but those who do not admire the first half will like the 
last, and perhaps wzce versa. 


< 





“The Yorktown Campaign.”’ 
To THE EpiTrors OF THE CRITIC: 


The somewhat damaged condition in which the author of -‘ The 
Yorktown Campaign’ was left by your reviewer in THE Critic of 
September roth, might possibly act as a warning to him to desist from 
all further attempts of the kind, should it appear that, in making his 
onslaught, the reviewer himself sustained no injury. In exposing his 
adversary’s weak points, did he follow the old rule, good in war and 
controversy alike, and successfully conceal his own ? 

The material strictures on the work in question affect its historical 
insight. To enter zz medias res, the author is informed that some of 
the most essential facts of the campaign have either not been “‘ under- 
stood, or not seen or not sifted’’ by him—the principal evidence of 
his limited vision being a total misapprehension on his part of the 
true reason which took Cornwallis from North Carolina into Virginia, 
and then again to Yorktown. 

“ How Cornwallis came to be in Virginia,” runs the criticism, ‘t we are told ; the 
real reason of his going there we are not told. That hethought it necessary to con- 

uer that province, and what he thought was to be gained by that conquest, are made 
clear enough ; but what it was that produced those convictions in his mind does not 
seem to have occurred to the author. He remembers and refers to the campaigns in 
the Carolinas the year before ; he fails to observe their relation to subsequent events, 
and that Cornwallis hoped by success in Virginia to atone for the failure which he 
accepted as irremediable by any further effort in the more southern provinces.” 

As to this point, the author contented himself with giving Corn- 
wallis’s own explanation of his move into Virginia as the best and 
most satisfactory in the case, especially as it was the last he made, and 
the one most liable to provoke criticism. It gives his motives, or 
more properly the causes of the move. Your reviewer, un the other 
hand, reading apparently between the lines, believes that Cornwallis 
deliberately concocted the plan of marching into Virginia, and prima- 
rily because of his failure in North Carolina. He hoped to “ atone’ 
for his blunders, to restore his reputation, to branch off into a new 
field, and with reinforcements do great things in spite of what Clinton 
might wish. Now I submit that no proper construction of Corn- 
wallis’s letters (and they are the only documents to guide us) will 
authorize this view. The very significant fact seems to have escaped 
your reviewer’s attention that Cornwallis was forced to leave Wilming- 
- ton, North Carolina—forced by his own fears of what Greene might 
attempt against him—and that his abandonment of that point was 
very far from being induced by a nicely laid project to venture into 
Virginia. Not convictions, but compudsion took him there. This fact 
is so completely established by his own words that we may leave it 
right here. ‘ 

Upon the relations existing between Clintun and Cornwallis during 
the campaign, and their influence upon the movements in the South- 
ern field, I beg leave again to differ radically from your reviewer. 
Without noticing the particulars in this connection, I hold that the 
impression conveyed by the review that Cornwallis did his best, by 
évasion and delay, to defeat Clinton’s purposes in the Chesapeake, 





* Damen’s Ghost. $1. Round Robin Series. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
+ Monsieur, Madame and The Baby. ~ Gustave Droz. Translated from the 
French by Reavel Savage. Paper, 75 cts. 


hiladelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros, 


betrays a grave misconception of the former’s character. Cornwallis 
was a high-minded, honorable, loyal gentleman and a true soldier. 
Grant that he did not agree on all points with his commander-in-chief, 
grant that he was restive under seeming rebukes (all of which, how- 
ever, Clinton satisfactorily explained), he never for a moment can be 
accused of attempting or wishing to thwart his superior. Thus when 
your reviewer points out that the author fails to notice ‘‘ the dilatory 
and uncertain steps’’ with which Cornwallis moved to the occupation 
of Yorktown, the author has only to reply that so far from being dila- 
tory and uncertain, Cornwallis in every instance moved promptly and 
with the best intentions to carry out Clinton’s wishes, or what he took 
to be his wishes. Here, also, the evidence is full and positive. 

Several other points might be noticed—that, for instance, where the 
author is charged with failing to understand the fatal delay on Corn- 
wallis’s part in putting Yorktown in a state of defence, since he (the 
author) ‘‘ does not believe that Cornwallis ever supposed that he would 
be besieged there.’’ And so he did not. Both Clinton and Corn- 
wallis trusted to the British fleet to keep the Bay and rivers secure, and 
little dreamed of the probability of any such combination on the part 
of the allies as finally overwhelmed them. Again, the reviewer mani- 
fests an unfortunate inclination to make light of the rosters of the 
American, French, and British armies, and imagines that they are in- 
troduced as publishers’ features for centennial effect. He seems to 
be unaware that the great desideratum of the student of our Revolu- 
tionary history is more complete information respecting the compo- 
sition of the various forces that carried that war through to success, and 
that the numerous blunders even in our latest histories of the United 
States (with which he is doubtless familiar) are many of them due to 
the lack of just this information. No greater service could any one 
do toward the elucidation of the Revolutionary period than to present 
the exact organization of the American armies at every battle and 
every stage of the struggle. That at Yorktown represents the very 
soul of the patriotic body of men who clung to the cause from first to 
last. 

In fine, I would tender my obligations to your reviewer for his 
fatherly advice to attend more to general conclusions and perhaps 
less to details, and at the same time humbly suggest to him that had he 
paid more attention, in his reading, to details in particular and details 
in the sum total, the conclusions he arrives at might have been less 
wide of the mark. H. P. JOHNSTON. 

NEw York, September 21, 1881. 


[We have neither room nor mclination for a controversy upon 
the Yorktown campaign. It would be, moreover, a useless con- 
troversy with one who evidently has only a faint conception of the 
influence upon Cornwallis of his experience in the Carolinas, and 
who so little comprehends the conduct of Cornwailis toward Clin- 
ton, conduct for which, as we are told by Horace Walpole, Clin- 
ton meant—long before the surrender of Yorktown—to challenge 
and shoot Cornwallis if he could get the chance. The reader of 
our brief and kindly notice of Mr. Johnston’s buok will understand, 
after reading his letter, how restrained and considerate that criti- 
cism was.— EDs. CRITIC. ] 


Shakspeare and Dr. Clinton Wagner. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

If you will refer to Richard Grant White’s edition of Shakes- 
peare, published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1862, ‘ King 
Lear,’ Act V., Scene 3, you will find the question point you ac- 
cuse me of having substituted for a period. The lines, 

‘* Shut your mouth, dame ; 
Or with this paper shall I stop it ?”’ 
as written in my note of September 19th, which appeared in your 
last issue, were correctly copied from White’s edition. 
NEw YORK, September 30, 1881. CLINTON WAGNER. 





A Noisy Reading-Room. 
To THE EpiTors OF THE CRITIC: 

Permit me to call attention to an annoyance to which those mem- 
bers of the Mercantile Library are subjected who make use of the 
reading-room at night. I refer to the noise made by the attendants 
in ‘* putting things to rights’’ before the hour of closing. Why could 
not the chairs and papers be rearranged after ten P.M., orin the morn- 
ing, before the room is opened? This is a question which many 
members have put to themselves and to their fellow-sufferers. 


New York, Oct. 5, 1881. es 
[We would advise our correspondent to put his question to the 
erson who can undoubtedly remedy the evil—7. ¢. to the librarian 
himself. Eps. CRITIC. ] 
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_ “ We are glad to be able to bear our tribute to the excellent manner 
in which THE Critic is conducted. It is not quite so old as the present 
year ; and it has already established its reputation as the first literary 
journal in America. We say this advisedly. The specialty of 
THE CRITIC is short reviews, and many of them ; but we do not observe 
that quality is sacrificed.”—LONDON ACADEMY, 





Tue late national calamity has been a severe ordeal to 
not a few of our public men, and to none more so than to 
our minister at the Court of St. James. We believe we 
speak the sentiment of every intelligent member of the com- 
munity when we say that Mr. Lowell has acted throughout 
the crisis in a manner which has not only reflected credit upon 
the country, but has done honor to his own high qualities of 
heart and head. His management, especially, of the great 
meeting at Exeter Hall showed both good feeling and good 
taste. Such a gathering if not wisely directed might have 
been more painful than impressive. 








THE BOSTON CULTURE. 

_A pRoFounD thinker, returning some years ago from a 
visit to Boston, where he had been entertained in the ‘‘ Cul- 
ture’’ clubs, declared that he could almost see the fine 
essence of inspiration steaming upward as a visible vapor 
from the scalps of the members. Whatever satire lay under 
this grotesque imagery, there can be no doubt that the New 
England atmosphere is and has long been one of scholarship; 
and it is the essential pride of Boston and its neighborhood 
that the best element of this atmosphere finds its origin 
there. To be sure, it would be easy to name a dozen towns 
that are little Bostons, with circles as reserved, as severe in 
their tastes, as refined as the best in the metropolis ; and 
it would also be easy to show that a hundred New England 
villages, from Lenox to Lexington, possess the essential 
quality —an innate respect for scholarship, for intellectual 
supremacy—which makes Boston what it is. 

The quality goes far back and spreads widely in New 
England life. It has never been confined to a select circle. 
One is sometimes inclined to test with a sharpened weapon 
the apparent claim of a few Boston families to the noble 
inheritance of the Puritan. ‘The claim is shared with equal 
justice by many a farmer, and cobbler, and tin peddler. 
Whatever fine ichor there was in the colonial magistrate and 
the scholarly divine is inherited in equal proportions by the 
elegant diplomat and the rustic squash vendor. It has been 
our good luck in past summers to be served with milk by 
one who bears the name of an illustrious vice-president, to 
find in our wood-chopper blood from a stock which furnish- 
ed the most eloquent defender of colonial liberty, to hand 
over our horses to a man whose ancestral tree for many 
years supplied the two colonies of Massachusetts with their 
governors. The blood contains the old elements still in all 
that produces energy and sound action, and may in a gener- 
ation find its way to as high station as it has ever reached. 
With such a population there is a basis for any: degree of 
greatness. With such an equality of inheritance there is 
all the stimulus of .a great past to make a great future. 
Where the blood lacks only the refinement which education 
brings, or the opportunity which belongs to locality, every 
New England boy is taught to feel that he has only to pack 
his book in his bundle and start on the road which leads to 
a foreign mission. If he reaches the court of England at 
last, he will find the ancestral blood in the best veins there. 
This is that which makes what we may call the Boston culture 


a pervading element in all New England life. Where there is 
such a proud inheritance, such a stern present necessity, and 
such a glorious possibility, the conditions of a fine life are 
always present. New England has certainly held the mas- 
tership in energetic intellectual life, and to-day finds its 
chief competitors in its own transplanted stock. Its supre- 
macy is threatened, if threatened at all, in the house of its 
children. Some years ago we asked a distinguished lawyer 
to name the twenty leading men of the New York bar. 
When he had done so we found that the larger half were 
born, and had received their early training, in New Eng- 
land. - The same rule held good for the leading clergymen, 
those whose names were known outside of their own denomi- 
nation, for the great journalists, orators, and public writers. 

If we were asked to mention the one leading quality in 
this inherited excellence, we should say that it lay in the 
home life, in the spirit of reading and independent think- 
ing, the reverence for learning and the learned which per- 
vades almost every home there. A good book finds 
entrance and welcome in the New England home as nowhere 
else. It is respected by the father, reverenced by the 
mother, and read by the children. It may be a poem, or 
the last report of the Department of Agriculture ; it may bé 
a literary magazine, or the Farmer’s Almanac—it finds 
readers in the family, whether appreciative or merely ambi- 
tious, but readers anyhow. The same may be sometimes 
true of the New York home. In rural districts it is often 
so, but of city life who would dare to claim it as the rule? 
Here'the student reads—the scholar, the professional man 
in his department ; but the family does very little reading. 
Books are bought and put upon the centre-table, but they 
are seldom opened. They are rarely discussed, and almost 
never reverenced. In Boston, Cambridge, Concord, Ply- 
mouth, they are at least read—whether they are assimilated, 
or only cause intellectual dyspepsia. There is an audience, 
therefore, always present for the speaker or the thinker. 
The greater part of New Englanders may be classed as 
lecturers and audience. Here in New York there is no 
audience anywhere for -the best products of intellectual 
activity. There is none visible from the platform, none in 
the parlor. The audience in Boston is often sophomoric 
and brags. It too often reminds us of that precept of Sir 
Philip Sidney : ‘‘ If you heare a wise sentence, or an apt 
phrase, commytt it to your,memorye, with respect to the 
circumstance, when you shall speak it.’’ But it presents 
the material of growth. The lecturer, the thinker, is gener- 
ally worthy, and the silent, invisible auditors in the home 
circle are vastly more than the visible ones. The ‘‘ Cul- 
ture’ clubs are but a showy efflorescence, but the genuine 
culture is sweet and rich and modest. It is a real gift to 
New York whenever it feels the currents of this intellectual 
life. We have virtues of our own with which New Eng- 
land cannot equip us—our unguarded generosity, our 
unflinching charity, a wide receptivity, and richer experi- 
ence in practical activities ; but a reverence for the best in 
thought, for the inspiration of fine sentiment, we have not ; 
and as long as we are without this, we shall produce mil- 
lionaires but not high thinkers—Vanderbilts but not Emer- 
sons. Weshall have bustle but not fine recreation, and shall 
be known abroad for the immensity of our railroad system, 
rather than for the soundness and elevation of our mental 
life. The shrewd observer who praised Newport because it 
was equally removed from the virtues of Boston and the 
vices of New York, might have constructed from the two 
extremes a possible metropolis nearer to the millennial city 
even than Newport. Let us hope that we see the beginning 
of such a city in the fresh impulse given here of late in art, 
in music, in architecture, in science, and in some depart- 
ments of literature, 
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SUNRISE. 
September 26, 1881. 

WEEP for the martyr! Strew his bier 
With the last roses of the year ; 
Shadow the land with sables ; knell 
The harsh-tongued, melancholy bell ; 
Beat the dull muffled drum, and flaunt 
The drooping banner ; let the chant 
Of the deep-throated organ sob-— 
One voice, one sorrow, one heart-throb, 
From land to land, from sea to sea— 
The huge world quires his elegy. 


Tears, love, and honor he shall have, 
Through ages keeping green his grave. 
Too late approved, too early lost, 

His story is the people’s boast. 
Tough-sinewed offspring of the soil, 
Of peasant lineage, reared to toil, 

In Europe he had been a thing 

To the glebe tethered—here a king ! 
Crowned not for some transcendent gift, 
Genius of power that may lift 

A Cesar or a Bonaparte 

Up to the starred goal of his heart ; 
But that he was the epitome 

Of all the people aim to be. 

Were they his dying trust? He was 
No less their model and their glass. 

In him the daily traits were viewed 

Of the undistinguished. multitude. 
Brave as the silent myriads are, 
Crushed by the Juggernaut world-car ; 
Strong with the people’s strength, yet mild, 
Simple and tender as a child ; 

Wise with the wisdom of the heart, 
Able in council, field, and mart ; 

Nor lacking in the lambent gleam, 
The great soul’s final stamp—the beam 
Of genial fun, the humor sane 
Wherewith the hero sports with pain. 
His virtues hold within the span 

Of his obscurest fellow-man. 

To live without reproach, to die 
Without a fear—in these words lie 

His highest aims, for none too high. 
No triumph his beyond the reach 

Of patient courage, kindly speech ; 
And yet so brave the soul outbreathed, 
The great example he bequeathed, 
Were all to follow, we should see 

A universal chivalry. 


His trust, the People! They respond 
From Maine to Florida, beyond 

The sea-walled.continent’s broad scope, 
Honor his pledge, confirm his hope. 
Hark ! over seas the echo hence, 

The nations do him reverence. 

An Empress lays her votive wreath 
Where peoples weep with hated breath. 
The world-clock strikes a fateful hour, 
Bright with fair portents, big with power— 
The first since history’s course has run, 
When kings’ and peoples’ cause is one ; 
Those mourn a brother—these a son ! 


Oh, how he loved them! That gray morn, 
When his wound. wasted form was borne 
North, from the White House to the sea, 
Lifting his tired lids thankfully, 

‘* How good,”’ he murmured in his pain, 

** To see the people once again !’’ 

Oh, how they loved him! They stood there, 
Thronging the road, the street, the square, 
With hushed lips locked in silent prayer, 
Uncovered heads and streaming eyes, 
Breathless as when a father dies. 

The records of that ghostly ride, 

Past town and field, at morning-tide, 


When life’s full stream is wont to gush 
Through all its ways with boisterous rush, 
*—The records note that once a hound 
Had barked, and once was heard the sound 
Of cart-wheels rumbling on the stones— 
And once, mid stifled sobs and groans, 
One man dared audibly lament, 

And cried, ‘‘ God bless the President !"’ 
Always the waiting crowds to send 

A God-speed to his journey’s end— 

The anxious whisper, brow of gloom, 

As in a sickness-sacred room, 

Till his ear drank with ecstasy 

The rhythmic thunders of the sea. 


Tears for the smitten fatherless, 

The wife’s, the mother’s life-distress, 
To whom the million-throated moan 
From throne and hut, may not atone 
For one hushed voice, one empty chair, 
One presence missing everywhere. 

But only words of joy and cheer, 

The people from his grave shall hear. 
Were they not worthy of his trust, 
From whose seed sprang this sacred dust ? 
He broke the bars that separate 

The humble from the high estate. 

And heirs of empire round his bed 
Mourn with the “‘ disinherited.”’ 


Oh, toil-worn, patient Heart that bleeds, 
Whose martyrdom even his exceeds, 
Wronged, cursed, despised, misunderstood— 
Oh, all-enduring multitude, 
Rejoice ! amid your tears, rejoice ! 
There issues from this grave a voice, 
Proclaiming your long night is o’er, 
Your day-dawn breaks from shore to shore. 
You have redeemed his pledge, remained 
Secure, erect, ‘and self-sustained, 
Holding more dear one thing alone, 
‘Even than the blood of dearest son, 
Revering with religious awe 
The inviolable might of Law. 

EMMA LAZARUS. 





Minor Notices. 


PROF. WENTWORTH’S new algebra * differs but little from 
those in common use, its chief characteristics being the multi- 
plication of examples for practice, and the omission, to a great 
extent, of reasoning processes. It may be doubted whether 
reasoning processes so minute and expansive as those em- 
ployed in Todhunter are necessary to the ordinary student of 
algebra. Much steady practice, by processes carefully graded, 
will undoubtedly open the mind and strengthen it sufficiently for 
the ordinary purposes of the student. But the process of abstract 
reasoning is absolutely essential in the higher mathematics, and 
it may well be doubted whether the simple routine of ciphering as 
laid down in the book under notice will lay the foundation suc- 
cessfully for the work of the sophomore and junior yeafs in col- 
lege. In our view, the introduction of abstract reasoning in dem- 
onstration should come early in any book intended for this high- 
er end, and the development should be constant. There should, 
however, be no hair-splitting and no brain-splitting. Reasoning 
begins early in children, but it is seldom systematically required 
by parents or teachers. The study of the mathematics affords 
the most perfect opportunity of training in this respect, and this 
opportunity should not be pretermitted. With this exception, we 
like Prof. Wentworth’s treatise, and so far as we have been able to 
test the quality of the problems, can cordially recommend them 
for school use. 


AMONG recent new editions of successful books are ‘ The Land 
of the White Elephant,’ by Frank R. Vincent, and W.-H. Gib- 
son’s ‘Camp Life in the Woods,’ both published by Harper & 
Brothers. The latter-was originally issued in Philadelphia, -but 
since the Messrs. Harper have become Mr. Gibson's publishers 
they have taken it in hand, and it now promises to take a new 





* The Elements of Algebra... By G. A, Wentworth, A.M, Boston ; Ginn & Heath, 
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lease of life. Mr. Gibson, who gained his practical knowledge of 
trapping and trap-making from the late Mr. F. W. Gunn, of 
Washington, Conn. (whose admirable school turned out so many 
intelligent lovers of nature), has made a book which all boys who 
live out-door lives will find a valuable companion. The text is 
fully illustrated by the author. Not only working plans of traps, 
but sketches from life of the animals to be trapped are given. 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons publish new editions of two of 
Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s popular books, ‘Round About Ram- 
bles,’ and ‘ Tales out of School.’ Few children’s books deserve 
the universal appreciation which has been gained by Mr. Stock- 
ton’s. They are amusing without any perceptible effort to be 
humorous, and, moreover, they are books that any parent is safe in 
giving to a child. The Messrs. Scribner have also published a 
new edition of ‘ Michael Strogoff,’ which may find a new audi- 
- ence, now that the spectacular plays founded upon it by various 
playwrights have met with so much favor in this country. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

It is reported that Mr. Frothingham will live in Boston. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. have in press the Brampton Lectures for 1881, 
delivered by the Rev. John Wordsworth. 

The revised New Testament has been printed on a single sheet of 
paper 24 x 38 inches in size, folded into 446 pages. 

The secret correspondence of Napoleon III. with Madame Cornu, 
Renan’s foster-sister, will be published four years hence. 

‘ Garfield’s Words’ is the title of a memorial volume by W. R. 
Balch, which Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce. 


Twenty thousand copies of the Rev. E. P. Roe’s new story, ‘ With- 
out a Home’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.), will be printed as a first edition. 
Mr. W. J. Widdleton, who already publishes nine different editions 


of Poe's works in prose and poetry, is about to add a “‘ red-lined”’ 
edition to the number. 


The Theological Faculty of Yale College has unanimously adopted 
the revised New Testament ‘for morning prayers and other de- 
votional services’’ in the Theological School. 

A humorous brochure (illustrated), entitled ‘Summer Ramblers,’ 
and purporting to describe the adventures in Florida of two Bosto- 
nians, is announced by A. Williams & Co. 

Mr. J. Brander Matthews's volume on the ‘ French Dramatists of 
the Nineteenth Century,’ will be published in New York by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, and in London by Remington & Co. 


The testimonial to Prof. Alexander Bain, of Aberdeen, will be two- 
fold —a portrait of himself, by Mr. George Reid, to be hung in the 
university, and the foundation of an annual prize in philosophy. 

James Russell Lowell has written a poem suggested by the Phoebe 
bird, which is said to be one of the best of his lyrical pieces. It will 
appear in the November number of Zhe Century Magazine. 

The fall Book Trade Sale closed on Saturday last with the publica- 
tions of A. K. Loring of Boston. The plates of thirty-two of Horatio 
Alger’s stories were bought by Messrs. Porter & Coates, of Philadel- 
phia, for $10,o80—that is, $315 a volume. 

The building and several of the rooms of the Co-operative Dress 
Association will be pictured in an early number of Harper's Bazar. 
Another number will show several of the more remarkable dresses 
on exhibition there, among them four ‘“ zsthetic’’ costumes. 

Paul B. Du Chaillu’s ‘ Land of the Midnight Sun’ will be published 
by Messrs, Harper & Bros. during the latter part of this month. At 
about the same time it will appear in England, France, Germany, and 
Sweden. The book is in two large volumes, profusely illustrated. 

In the October Atlantic, the article first in interest, though last in 
place, is the Rev. Phillips Brooks’s appreciative sketch of Dean Stan- 
ley—a sketch in which the departed churchman fairly lives again. It 
is to be hoped Mr. Brooks will not let his first magazine article be his 
last, as well. 


The Atheneum mentions a singular case of plagiarism on the part 
of a captain in the Royal Engineers. This gentleman having been 
invited to write an article on the defence of Plevna, simply condensed 
and paraphrased the admirable work of Lieut. Greene, U.S.A., to 
whom he gave no credit. 

A new translation by Mrs. A. L. Wister—‘ Severa,’ from the Ger- 
man of E. Hartner—has just been put to press by J. B. Lippincott & 
€o. The same house announces an illustrated book on ‘ The Honey 
Ants of the Garden of the Gods, and the Occident Ants of the:Plains,’ 
by Rev. Henry C. McCook, D.D. 

‘Mr. Andrew McLean, of Brooklyn, has written a life of Robert 
Burns, in which he contends that the Scotch poet was ‘‘ one of the 
best of men,” and cites what he considers sufficient proof in support 


of his argument. A limited edition of this work will be published by 
Frederick Tredweli, of Brooklyn. 

Miss Cobbe’s ‘ Duties of Women’ has passed into its fourth Amer- 
ican edition, having had a considerably larger sale in this country 
than in England ; and now Mr. Ellis, the American publisher, an- 
naqunces a cheap ‘edition in paper, which is likely to secure for the 
work a yet wider circle of readers. 

Mr. Congdon has evidently read and approved Lamb’s injunction 
to “‘ get the Writings of John Woolman by heart, and love the early 
Quakers ’’ His ‘Study in Autobiography,’ in last Sunday's Z7- 
dune, relates to the life and character of that old New Jersey tailor, 
and bears a hearty tribute to the virtues of the Friends. 


The Rev. Minot J. Savage, a young clergyman who not only ad- 
dresses orally a large congregation, but who reaches still another audi- 
ence by the weekly publication of his sermons, will soon see new 
editions of four of his books—namely, ‘ Morals of Evolution,’ ‘ Re- 
ligion of Evolution,’ ‘ Talks about Jesus,’ and ‘ Belief in God.’ 

Mr. Thomas Hughes’s * Reminiscences of the late Dean Stanley,’ to 
be published in the November Haver, is extremely interesting. Mr. 
Hughes and Arthur Stanley were at Rugby and at Oxford together, 
and they were friends from the day of their first meeting until the lat- 
ter’s death. A full-page portrait of the dean, printed on a separate 
sheet, accompanies this article. 

Charles Schmidt, of No. 24 Duane Street, this city, has begun the 
publication of a handsome thirty-six page scientific weekly, entitled 
Wissenschaftliche Wochenblatter, fiir Gebildete aller Stdnde (Scientific 
Weekly Leaves, for the Cultivated of all Classes). Its scope-is wide, 
and in the numbers before us we see nothing to discourage a hope 
that the success of the new venture will be proportionally great. 


A new work on Bartolozzi, by Andrew W. Tuer, is about to be 
introduced-in this country by Messrs. Scribner & Welford. It is in 
two volumes, vellum, and is devoted to biography, anecdote, and de- 
scription. Among the illustrations are two of fancy subjects, in stipple 
—‘A St. James’s Beauty ’ and a ‘ St. Giles’s Beauty,’ printed in red 
on old paper. The book will be published early this month. Only 
seventy-five copies will be imported, twenty-five of which are on 
large paper. 

One of the first in the field with juvenile books is Mr. R. Worthing- 
ton, whose ‘ Cats’ Cradle’ is sure to catch the children’s attention. 
The rhymes are by Mr. Edward Willett, and the illustrations by Mr. 
Charles Kendrick. Both are amusing. . The former, however, are 
not always refined, as for example, Dotty Dimple on page 48. The 
citizens of that old-fashioned town in New Jersey, famous as the tem- 
porary home of the Bonapartes, will be surprised to learn from this 
book that Bordentown was once troubled by a witch. . 


The forthcoming number of the Vorth American Review will contain 
an exhaustive paper of forty-five pages by Col. Robert Ingersoll, 
giving the reasons for his religious unbelief. The same number will 
contain a ‘‘ symposium’’ on ‘ Presidential Inability,’ in which Messrs. 
Lyman Trumbull, B. F. Butler, Theodore W. Dwight, and Judge 
Cooley will be represented ; also a paper by the Marquis of Bland- 
ford on ‘ England’s Hereditary Republic,’ in which the writer aims to 
show that England is as good a republic as the United States. 


A tramp is the hero of a novel (‘ Esau Hardery’) by Mr. W. O. 
Stoddard, to be published this month by Messrs. White & Stokes. 
The same firm announces ‘ The Christmas Owl, Waiting for Santa 
Claus’ (a holiday book of original and selected poetry, by Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb), and Miss Dora Wheeler's ‘ Good Times, _ which 
will be illustrated with colored drawings, faced by similar designs in 
outline, the latter to be filled up in water colors by purchasers of artis- 
tic taste. A prize is promised to the child who best succeeds in color- 
ing these designs. 

Among the fall announcements of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
& Co. are a‘ Paradise Lost ’ illustrated by Doré ; a newand enlarged 
edition of their French dictionary, which has sold in England to the 
extent of 116,000 copies, and an illustrated edition of Tupper’s * Pro- 
verbial Philosophy.’ This is the first time, we are told, that an artist 
has found inspiraticn in the lines of this proverbial author. In the 
way of art books, the same firm have a volume illustrated with nine 
reproductions in color after Turner, Constable, De Wint, Miiller, F. 
Walker, and others. 

Mr. Eugene L. Didier, known as the editor of Mme. Paterson- 
Bonaparte’s ‘ Letters,’ announces ‘‘ a new departure in Southern jour- 
nalism’’—i.¢., a ‘‘ literary, social, and satirical weekly journal,’’ to be 
called Zimon. Mr. Didier’s prospectus contains such startling in- 
formation that we cannot refrain from quoting a few lines from it: 
“It is time for the South to have its own literary journals. The 
press of the North, daily, weekly, and monthly, is in the hands of our 
bitter foes, to whom our sweetest, dearest, and most sacred memories 
afford only subjects for coarse sneers or cold indifference. . . . South- 
ern statesmen made our country what it was - Northern demagogues 
have made it what it zs,”’ 
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The ‘ Life and Speeches of the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.,’ by 
Mr. G. Barnett Smith, author of the ‘ Life of Mr. Gladstone,’ will be 
published in this country by Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son, simulta- 
neously with its appearance in England. This work will be issued in 
two volumes of 500 pages each, and will contain two steel engrav- 
ings of Mr. Bright, one as a young man, theother as he is now. Mr. 
Bright is said to be the source of information for much of the new 
material in these volumes, which will include his correspondence 

* with ex-President Hayes. Messrs. Armstrong & Son, encouraged by 
the success of their new editions of Lamb and Hallam, have prepared 
an edition of Milman in eight volumes. 


The Century Company (formerly Scribner & Co.) has moved into 
its new quarters, No. 33 Union Square, North. It occupies the en- 
tire fifth floor, which runs through to Eighteenth Street. The deco- 
rations of the floor are of the simplest sort. None but plain tints are 
used except iu the private office of Mr. Roswell Smith (the president 
of the company), which is decorated with a frieze of Chinese wall 
paper, the door being ornamented with a stained glass window made 
by Mr. John La Farge. The business department occupies the front 
part of the floor, while the rear, with its north light, is devoted to the 
art rooms, etc. Store rooms monopolize the intermediate space, and 
the editorial rooms of 7he Century and St. Nicholas fill the large ‘‘ L’”’ 
that runs toward Fourth Avenue. For lightand air and convenience, 
there is no such publication office in the country. 








The Fine Arts 











The First National Medal of America. 


THE arrival of our French guests, who come to witness the ceremo- 
nies at the Yorktown centennial celebration, naturally reminds us that 
the first medal struck in commemoration of American independence 
was struck in Paris, by order of Benjamin Franklin. The decisive 
victories of Saratoga and Yorktown prompted him to have a die cut by 
the celebrated artist Dupré, and in a letter to Robert R. Livingston, 
dated March 4th, 1782, he described his plan as follows: ‘‘ This puts 
me in mind of a medal I have had a mind to strike, since the late 
great event you gave me an account of, representing the United 
States by the figure of an infant Hercules in his cradle, strangling the 
two serpents ; and France by that of Minerva, sitting by as his nurse, 
with her spear and helmet, and her robe specked with afew fleurs de lis. 
The extinguishing of two entire armies in one war is what has rarely 
happened, and it gives presage of the future force of our growing 
empire.’’ Having chosen the allegory of the infant Hercules strangling 
the two serpents, in order to represent Young America “‘ extinguishing”’ 
the two armies, Franklin borrowed from Horace the motto to accom- 
pany the illustration. Curiously enough, the inscription was suggested 
by an Englishman, as shown in a letter to the linguist, Sir William 
Jones, dated March 17th, 1782: ‘‘ The engraving of my medal is but 
just finished ; none are yet struck in hard metal, but will be in a few 
days. In the mean time, having this good opportunity by Mr. Penn, 
I send you one of the 4reuves. You will see that I have profited by 
some of your ideas, and adopted the mottoes you were su kind as to 
furnish.” 

This medal of the triumph of American independence represents on 
one side the bust of the Goddess of Liberty ; the liberty-pole sur- 
mounted by the cap, rests against the right shoulder. The hair is 
blown back, as if by the wind, against which the goddess appears to be 
running, to announce to the world the tidings of her victory : LIB- 
ERTAS AMERICANA, 4 JUIL, 1776. On the other side is repre- 
sented : Minerva, holding in her left hand a shield with three fleurs de lis 
(the arms of France), and opposing it to a leopard (England), which is 
springing toward it ; her right hand is drawn back and holds a jave- 
lin, as if in the act of plunging it into the leopard. Protected by 
Minerva’s shield is the infant Hercules, strangling a serpent with each 
hand. Thelegends are: NON SINE DIIS ANIMOSUS INFANS, 
and 

” Oct. ae 
19 1781.” 

In a letter to Livingston, dated April 15th, 1783, Franklin shows how 
strongly he desired to circulate this medal: ‘‘I have caused to be 
struck here the medal which I formerly mentioned to you, the design of 
which you seemed to approve. I enclose one of them in silver, for 
the President of Congress, and one in copper for yourself ; the im- 
pression on copper is thought to appear best, and you will soon 
receive a number for the members. I have presented one to the 
King, and another to the Queen, both in gold, and one in silver to 
each of the ministers, as a monumental acknowledgment which may 
go down to future ages of the obligations we are under to this nation. 
It is mighty well received, and gives general pleasure. If Congress 
approve it, as I hope they will, I may add something on the die to 
show that it was done by their order, which I could not venture to do 
till I had authority for it,” Franklin was disappointed in his hope of 


securing congressional approval, but the medal, which possesses con- 
siderable beauty, served as a model for the head of Liberty on the 
early ‘‘cents’’ of this country. This piece of metal was the first 
national medal of the United States, and at the same time it may be 
said to be the last really artistic medal struck for any country. Hap- 
pily for France, however, the dies used in striking the coins of the 
third republic in 1881, are the identical ones that were engraved in 
1793 for the first republic by that same Dupré who, under the direction 
of Benjamin Franklin, produced the ‘‘ Libertas Americana."’ 


“The Paintings in the State Capitol.” 
To THE EpitTors oF THE CRITIC: 

I read with pleasure the article on the ‘‘ Paintings in the State 
Capitol,’’ published in THE Critic of August 27. Permit me to add 
a word in continuation of the observations of your critic: The 
Governor of New York vetoed the last bill for money to be spent on | 
the inner parts of the Capitol; but, when the time comes for fur- 
ther outlay let us hope that the painting of the Senate Chamber will 
have precedence. The best colorist to be found in the United States 
should be employed to substitute something for the disgraceful stencil 
work in the vault, and to fill one or more broad spaces with pictures 
that will stand’ the fire of criticism. If, however, there is any chance 
that the architects of the Capitol, or the Legislature of New York, may 
repeat what has happened at Washington—employ journeymen wall- 
painters at journeyman’s wages to paint in America the tasteless 
figures of modern France and Italy—the money were better employed 
in almost any other way. When Hunt’s pictures in the Senate Cham- 
ber are criticised, it is on quite another basis from that used in con- 
sidering such work. Hunt was great enough to stand the severest 
examination. He was not only an American product : he had a large 
measure of originality. And the Italian and French workmen who 
decorate the ceilings of our wealthy citizens are not merely foreigners 
imbued with an entirely alien set of ideas, but in the routine of their 
profession they do not hold the first rank. It is well enough for pri- 
vate citizens to use their services in pursuit of their temporary tastes : 
it need hardly be said that native talent should be used in our public 
halls. The only exceptions are cases of transcendent merit, where the 
work reaches that level of art at which national distinctions vanish. 
But of such artists there are unfortunately next to none. H. E 





Art Notes. 


Mr. JAMES FAIRMAN has returned to this city, after a protracted ab- 
sence, and opened an ‘“‘ Eclectic School of Art’’ at No. 40 East 
Twenty-third Street. 

Macmillan & Co. will publish Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s ‘ The Graphic 
Arts.’ Among the illustrations will be a fine portrait of Mr. Alexander 
Macmillan, the head of the publishing house. 

The seventh season of the Art Student’s League (No. 108 Fifth ave- 
nue) has just begun. The membership of the League includes 110 
ladies and gentlemen, but the actual number of students is very nearly 
three times as great. The corps of instructors and lecturers for the 
season of 1881-82 will comprise Messrs. Wm. M. Chase, J. Carroll 
Beckwith, Charles Y. Turner, J. S. Hartley, T. W. Dewing and Fred- 
erick Dielman. The collection of studies made by students in the acad- 
emies of Paris and Munich has been considerably augmented, and a 
large and carefully selected collection of photographs from drawings 
by old masters, in the Louvre and other museums, has been secured. 








The Drama 








BooTtu and Barrett appeared in ‘ Richelieu’ on Monday. One is 
at the theatre bearing his name, the other at the Fifth Avenue. One 
was received with the popular ovation which awaits all actors who 
have made a successful tour in foreign countries ; the other with the 
quiet approval that always greets him at home. It would serve no 
purpose to contrast their methods, which are familiar to every gallery- 
boy. Booth may detect two or three points in Richelieu which Bar- 
rett has not seized ; and Barrett may lay stress on lines where Booth 
prefers a different punctuation. The daily newspapers have noted 
these distinctions with their usual alertness, and the matter may now 
be ruled out of court. Bulwer Lytton’s play has, in its day, made and 
marred histrionic reputations. The Hera/d boldly asserts that Riche- 
lieu is a better stage-character than Iago. Certainly he is. His 
author, who in mental analysis was a mountebank compared with 
Shakspeare, was in mere knowledge of scenic requirements, mainly 
gathered from a study of the French stage, far superior to the poet. 
His lower intellectual level gave him incalculable advantages as a 
dramatist. Except for closet purposes, Shakspeare’s people talk too 


much. Lopped and pruned as they have been by the actors, they yet 
say a great deal more than is necessary for the preper evolution of 
their characters, 


Richelieu, on the contrary, does not talk ; he acts, 
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He does not say, ‘‘ I am weak ;’’ he tries to lift a sword. He does 
not bluster about his ambition or his patriotism ; he proves them. 
He may not be the Richelieu of history, but he is very interesting, 
forceful, human, and quite worthy of the best efforts of the best actors. 


But is it not a remarkable sign of the sterility of our stage that two 
leading actors of America should be devoting all their thought and 
energy to such familiar, not to say antiquated, parts as this? What 
play-goer does not know the drama by heart? Who that habitually 
frequents the theatre has not conned everv line, considered every sit- 
uation? Does anybody believe that under the thickly crusted tradi- 
tions of the past he gets at the real Booth, the real Barrett? This 
point is Macready’s, that point is Forrest’s. Which point is Booth’s, 
which Barrett’s? The steadfast adherence of good actors to standard 
plays which have amused their generation and served their turn savors 
of snobbery and servility. If the Théatre Francais played nothing 
but Corneille and Moliére it would never have extricated itself from 
the morasses in which it lay fifty years ago. By the terms of its sub- 
vention, by its responsibility to the youth of France, by its respect for 
tradition, the house still gives representations of Moliére, Beaumar- 
chais, Marivaux, and, occasionally, Racine. But Moliére, Beaumar- 
chais, Marivaux, and, occasionally, Racine, were such pleasant writers 
that a night may still be spent with amusement and profit in their 
company. M. Alexandre Dumas //s is not Moliére; the ‘ Demi- 
monde’ is not ‘ Tartuffe’ ; yet the Comédie gives fifty times more 
study and attention to the new play thanto the old. Victor Hugo, in 
his day, saved the theatre from ruin. Emile Augier and Ponsard 
helped to establish it on the base it now occupies. All the young 
writers who cluster around it are helping to maintain its supremacy in 
the contemporary drama. Let Messrs. Booth and Barrett take these 
facts to heart. To the end of time there will be people who think it 
fashionable to yawn over the standard plays. To the end ot time 
the leading actors, if they suffer it, will be pampered and cossetted 
into the belief that they are unfit for modern work. But their vogue 
with the general public cannot by such means be maintained. No 
actors can afford to lose themselves in antiquarian pursuits. No actors 
but the leaders of the American stage are content with so dull an 
ambition. Henry Irving plays ‘ Macbeth’ to-day, ‘ The Corsican 
Brothers ’ to-morrow ; he appears in ‘ The Two Roses’ at the mati- 
née, and in ‘ Hamlet’ in the evening. Salviniturns with equal readi- 
ness from Shakspeare to Paolo Ferrari, from ‘ Othello’ tothe ‘ Morte 
Civile.’ Rossi has a great reputation in emotional comedies. All 
the leading players of France have made their name in contemporary 
drama. When will Mr. Booth lay aside the sable of Hamlet, the 
ermine of Richelieu, and come down into the arena where histrionic 
ability can alone be fairly determined ? 


Actors are the slaves of their personal experience. Garrick and 
Edmund Kean, though small in stature, could yet portray the majesty 
of kings, but there were many parts from which they were excluded. 
It is so with other distinguished players. Mr. McKee Rankin has 
grown a long black beard. We may be pardoned for mentioning a 
fact which cannot be unknown to those who study the pictorial adver- 
tisements of the theatres. Mr. Rankin’s beard is likely to have a large 
influence on Mr. Rankin’s career. He has already had a play writ- 
ten to suit it. It is called ‘ 49,’ and has been produced at the Grand 
Opera House. Naturally enough it is a mining play, Bret Harteian 
and Joaquin Millerish. Who wrote it nobody seems to know. Mr. 
Miller has met with much obloquy in the matter. It seems that this 
play, like ‘The Danites,’ was originally founded on some of his 
stories, and that he consented, for a consideration, to allow his name 
to be used on the bills. Why should he not? If some stage hack 
adapts a novel, it is not unusual to print the novelist’s name as author, 
though he may have had nothing to do with the piece. The ideas, 
characters, situations are his. The hack has merely altered their 
shape.. ‘ The Danites’ was in a measure evolved from certain stories 
of Joaquin Miller. Its.most effective and only dramatic episode was 
taken from a tale of Mr. John Habberton. The whole was trimmed 
by a literary man of Philadelphia. Why should not the play have ap- 
peared as the work of Miller, Habberton, and the literary man of 
Philadelphia? Mr. Miller has literary sins enough to answer for, and 
it is hard to see what use such a name as his could be to a theatrical 
speculation. But it is a little too bad that actors should go about pil- 
fering from his stories, hiring him to accept all responsibility for the 
work thus produced, and should then, when he falls out with them, 
raise acry of ‘‘ fraud,”’ and expect the sympathy of the reputable press. 


Sooner or later Mr. Edgar Fawcett will make his mark on the stage. 
He has industry and perseverance. Managers are kind to him. Mr, 
Augustin Daly treats him with especial favor, and gives him rare op- 
portunities for self-training- ‘ Americans Abroad,’ an original com- 
edy from his pen. was produced at Mr. Daly’s Theatre on Wednesday 
night. - It is much such a piece as its predecessor, ‘Our First Fami- 
lies,’ satiric in intention rather than execution, failing largely to amuse 
because presented with insufficient skill, and yet belonging to a far 
better class than the average American comedy. The story is con- 
cerned with the intrigues of a match-making mother in Paris, Our 


old friend, Mrs. Gilbert, has succeeded in hooking Count Henri de 
Beauséjour for her daughter, when news arrives that she is ruined. 
The news proves to be false, having been concocted by her son to 
punish the flirtations of his sister. But it serves the usual dramatic 
purpose of testing the intentions of the suitor, and cures Mrs Gilbert 
of matchmaking. ‘The scope of the’ play is that of Ik Marvel’s for- 
gotten ‘ Fudge Family.’ The personages move over the same ground 
in much the same way. Many of them are amusing. There is Mr. 
Silas K. Wilks, who is played by Mr. James Lewis, and who diverts 
the audience by pasting advertisements of ‘* Wilks’ Stove Polish ’’ in 
the foyer of the Grand Opera. Then there is the Vicomte de la Riviére, 
played by Mr. Charles Leclercq—a replica of Beau Farintosh in 
“School.” Then there are Mr. J. Jenkyns Smythe and Mr. W. 
Wilkyns Jenks, represented by Messrs. Macdonough and Sterling. 
These fatuous youths make the hit of the play. Like Juno’s swans, 
they are inseparable. Like Dundreary, they move with a skip. Like 
Gavaut and Minard, in Gondinet’s play, each serves the other as a 
foil. They have lived so long abroad, you know, that they have for- 
gotten the use of their nativetongue. They simper, wear eye-glasses, 
and fondle canes. Whenever they appear, arm in arm, the audience 
is convulsed with laughter. This is the sort of thing which makes 
one hopeful about Mr. Fawcett. 


Music 

















“Patience” at the Standard. 

‘ PINAFORE’ was a wonder, since, from beginning to end, it showed 
us both librettist and composer at their best. The pungent wit and 
fanciful humor of Gilbert were supplemented by Sullivan with music 
no less humorous—the graceful verses with the most charming melo- 
dies ; the admirable mise en scéne with the most dainty and artistic in- 
strumentation. The result was, in its kind, something very near per- 
fection. Then came the ‘ Pirates,’ in which we seemed to miss from 
Mr. Gilbert’s work something of the freshness and spontaneity that 
had so delighted us in ‘ Pinafore, while the musical element was, on the 
contrary, an infinite advance beyond its predecessor ; richer, broader, 
and more elaborate, without any sacrifice of either freshness or 
simplicity. Read by itself, the libretto seemed (at least in comparison 
with Mr. Gilbert’s best work), a trifle dry ; heard in connection with 
the music, one did not feel this in the least. In‘ Patience,’ the position 
is precisely reversed ; it is Mr. Sullivan who is caught in an un- 
inspired mood, while Mr. Gilbert is in his freshest, gayest humor. 
The pianoforte score of the new opera makes but a dull impression ; it 
seems to want sparkle, pronounced melody, spontaneity. But given 
as a setting to Gilbert’s bright dialogue and masterly stage arrange- 
ment, it is all that can be desired. We have here the perfection 
of collaboration ; two artists, alike of exceptional talent, artistic qual- 
ity, and subtle humor, each bent upon strengthening the weak as well 
as heightening the strong points of his associate, and valuing his own 
work only as a part of what is to form a complete whole —each, as it 
wee, a necessary complement of the other, with a result of such per- 
fect unity and harmony that it is often difficult to say to which of the 
two a number owes its inspiration,—whether the rhythm of the verses 
sprang from the melody of Sullivan, or the melody was caught from 
the sparkle and flow of Gilbert’s verse. Wagner’s theory that perfect 
operatic work can only be achieved by one who is at the same time 
p et and composer was never dealt a harder blow. 

Compared with ‘ The Pirates,’ the music of ‘ Patience ’ is a little dry. 
But, compared with ‘ The Pirates,’ almost every comic opera since 
‘Il Barbiere ’ is a little dry, and most of them, indeed, very dry. No 
man can be constantly at his best, nor is it reasonable to expect that 
any composer will be able to turn out-work after work in the same 
vein and of unvarying merit. Mr. Sullivan undoubtedly needs a new 
direction for his musical thought. We believe that he should seek for 
it in a somewhat broader and more serious operatic subject. That he 
is competent, and destined, to write the first English opera worthy of 
serious consideration, we do not doubt. He is paving the way for it 
with his present light works. He is gaining experience of the stage 
and confidence in himself at the same time that he is educating the 
singers for their work and the public for its adequate enjoyment. As 
long ago as in 1865, he was under contract with Messrs. Chappell of 
London to write for them a romantic opera, based upon a text by 
Chorley entitled ‘ The Sapphire Necklace.’ The overture was com- 
pleted. Of the rest we’have heard nothing ; unless, indeed. the aria of 
Josephine in the second act of ‘ Pinafore’ (in E flat, and strongly sug- 
gestive of Von Weber), which seems entirely out of proportion to its 


surroundings, and which was thrown in on the day of the first per- 


formance, was originally written for that piece: 

We have found that ‘ Patience’ has less of melodic charm and fresh- 
ness than ‘ The Pirates.’ It is also slighter in treatment, and has 
more the effect of a sketch than of an elaborated work. But it is, 
nevertheless, a thoroughly delightful piece of work, in which the 
sketchiness of the forms is only felt to be the fittest treatment for the 
slight texture of the themes, and in,which the handling of the orchestra 
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is so refined and artistic as to fill the listener from first to last with a 
sense Of keen delight Sullivan may have never so little tu say, but 
when he says it through the orchestra it is a pleasure to hear him. 
And, in passing, the orchestra of the Standard Theatre does him the 
fullest justice. Its refined and delicate treatment of the score cannot 
be too highly praised, and reflects high credit upon Mr. Ernest Neyer, 
the conductor. The whole performance, while not in any sense re- 
markable, may be pronounced evenly good, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the Patience of Miss Burton and the Grosvenor of Mr. 
Barton, These are evenly bad. Miss Burton, whose experience of 
the stage seems to be of the slightest, has a somewhat shrill, hard, 
soprano voice that is quite inadequate, both in volume and com- 
pass, to the requirements of leading parts, even in comic opera ; 
while Mr. Burton, whose stage training has evidently been in 
an entirely different line, has no voice whatever to speak of. Nor 
has Mr. Ryley (Bunthorne) much voice to speak of, or sing with ; 
yet how admirably he uses the little that he has! Moreover, he acts 
with a delicate humor which is of itself enough to carry the opera. 


Miss Abbott as a Prima Donna. 


Miss EMMA ABBOTT is a phenomenon, and will undoubtedly in 
some future time be cited ty admiring managers as an illustration of 
what can be accomplished by pluck, energy, and perseverance, unac- 
companied by the other qualities usually considered indispensable for 
the making of a prima donna. Miss Abbott has not much voice, and 
what she has is not agreeable in quality. She has, moreover, not 
much ‘‘ school” ; or, rather, let us say, she gives occasional evidence 
of having been well taught, and frequent proofs that she has forgotten 
most of what was good in her early training. Yet, in spite of all 
this, she heads an important operatic organization, sings the leading 
soprano parts, and finds admirers for her singing. Miss Abbott can- 
not act —at least, not well; she knows neither how to stand, walk, 
move, or talk on the stage. She does nothing as other and well- 
trained artists do it, not because she is original and has a conception 
of her own to carry out, but simply because she does not know how. 
Yet she calls herself (and persuades some people into the belief that 
she really is) the ‘‘ Queen of English Opera’’—and she makes money 
with a facility that astounds her rivals. Miss Abbott is too good. If 
she were a little less so, she would make a very respectable soprano 
for opera bouffe. As it is, she is to be heard only in such parts as 
Zerlina in ‘ Fra Diavolo,’ where the second act ‘‘ business’’ of disrob- 
ing is, of course, not in the least suggestive of naughtiness or opera 
bouffe ; and in ‘ Cecelia’s Love,’ which is not Dumas’ ‘ Camille’ in a 
clean white gown, as some ignorant people suppose, but a bona-fide 
new opera, not in tne least suggestive of * Traviata.’ 





“Notes of a Pianist.” * 

DuRING the twelve years that have elapsed since the untimely death, 
at Rio Janeiro, of Louis Moreau Gottschalk, there have been frequent 
announcements and promises of the early publication of the notes 
which he was known to have left, as well as of certain larger compo- 
sitions which he had frequently spoken of as completed. Some of 
these, as for instance an opera in one act, and a symphonic hymn for 
chorus and orchestra, had actually been performed. These, it was 
hoped, would enable posterity to fill up the gaps in an artistic career 
which, brilliant as it was, had always remained somewhat unaccount- 
able to thoughtful musicians, since, although founded upon undoubted 
talent and giving occasional evidences of a quality very like true 
genius, it seemed to begin and end—nowhere. The notes, accompa- 
nied by a biographical sketch of his sister, have at last, after various 
vexatious hindrances and delays, appeared. They are pleasant, read- 
able, chatty impressions of travel, with an occasional: side glance at 
art as viewed from the stage of the concert room ; but in no musical 
or artistic sense are they the notes of a pianist or notes that will in 
any way benefit future pianists or students, or even afford any clew 
to the methods that made Gottschalk either what he was or what he 
failed to be—unless, reading between the lines, one judges the artist 
through the man: the admissions as well as omissions then account 
for much, 

Gottschalk was probably one of the most perfect specimens of the 
purely sensual type of musician that the world has ever seen. His 
playing, like his compositions, was at its best but another form of ex- 
pression for a temperament so thoroughly saturated with the selfish 
qualities of the sybarite that we no longer wonder that he played noth- 
ing but Gottschalk. He knew nothing but Gottschalk. He had in- 
deed played Bach, Beethoven, and Chopin in early life ; and, with a 
master like Stamaty (considered quite a classicist in France), probably 
went through the usual repertoire. But when he left his teacher he 
left also the ranks of the musicians ; he made conquests in the salon, 
and the salon became his career. That he did on a few occasions ven 
ture on concertos or isolated movements from a Beethoven sonata 





* Notes of a Pianist, by Louis Moreau Gottschalk. Edited by his sister, Clara 
Gottschalk. Translated from the French, by Robert E. Peterson, M.D. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


was probably due toa pressure that he could not resist ; he got through 
the things tolerably, but never played them really well. That he had 
a charming salon style, when he played his own compositions, is un- 
deniable. He had grace, a pretty (what is often called ‘‘ pearly’’) 
touch, a certain sentimental quality that passed very well for warmth, 
and, withal, a crisp, brilliant attack. He had also a keen insight into 
the nature of the paying audience; he knew that it desires to be 
amused, and he amused it. It was the good fortune of Gottschalk 
that his career came just when it did ; ten years later he would have 
found himself confined to the tropics for an audience. The first real 
pianist who came among us to remain (Wm. Mason), made New York 
impossible for him. People began to find that there was a literature 
for tne pianoforte ; that mzsic had been written for an instrument that 
they had hitherto known under Gottschalk’s hands as only capable of 
a sentimental sigh or a fourde force. Music had partially emancipated 
itself from the show business, and made for itself a permanent 
home ; Gottschalk, a nomad, a gypsy in art, had no place in such a 
home. Audiences began to ask for the compositions of the masters, 
the musicians who have something to say. They had been amused 
sufficiently ; they now asked to be interested. This Gottschalk could 
not do. Hecould smile, he could sigh, he could ogle the fair sex ; 
he could even act in true Parisian fashion a grande passion, and trans- 
late it into Gottschalkian piano phrases. But he had no music to 
give We doubt, despite many fine utterances, whether he even 
knew that there was in music anything beyond what he found on the 
surface. That his comprehension of Beethoven was precisely that of 
a child is made sufficiently clear by the following passage, which we 
find in the Notes, and which was intended (as he says in a short pre- 
face) for publication. It is impossible to treat such an utterance seri- 
ously : it is the culmination of arrogant ignorance. 

As a composer for the piano, he falls below mediocrity ; the least pianist of an 
intelligence, in our days, writes infinitely better than Beethoven ever did... 
will explain. The piano is an instrument which Beethoven but imperfectly knew, 
and which besides, at the period he wrote, was but the embryo of the piano which 
is made by modern manufacturers. The instrumentation of the piano is a special 
matter. he point in question is not only to have ideas, but to know how to 
adapt them to the piano, and this is what Beethoven only imperfectly knew .. . 
The number of formule which he prepared for the piano were extraordinarily lim- 
ited, and in many passages we feel what he has wished by perceiving that he has 
not attained what he desired. Many of the effects which he combined from his 
knowledge of the orchestra have failed on the piano, from his not knowing how to 
translate them into the peculiar language of this instrument. 

With his fascinating style and attractive compositions, Gottschalk 
was, far excellence the pianist of hisday. Young girls raved over 
him. Impressionable youths flocked to his standard and debated seri- 
ously whether Thalberg was really as fine a playerashe. Everybody 
played Gottschalk. The result was not unlike that which would fol- 
low a debauch of candy-—nausea, dyspepsia, and no end of weak 
and ruined stomachs. Where a cure has been effected it has been 
only by heroic treatment. The patient has had to be almost starved 
in the first place, and then accustomed, very gradually, to a whole- 
some diet. Of the aspiring pianists who endeavored to follow in his 
footsteps, not one amounts to anything ; of the compositions in his 
style there is nothing worth speaking of. He was sui generis; a 
‘* pretty fellow’’ on the surface, but exerting a baleful influence. 

These Notes will be found entertaining, no doubt, by many of his 
admirers, and the biographical matter is sufficiently interesting. 
That it is absurdly overcharged with fulsome praise, and such remark- 
able statements as, ‘‘ he possessed a remarkable memory for music, 
being able to recollect hundreds of pages of it after one or two days’ 
study,'’ and ‘‘the ov/y American master of the modern school of music,”’ 
is perhaps pardonable, when we reflect that the biographer is his 
sister, who loved him, and of whom he was extremely fond. 





“Our Familiar Songs.” * 

Tuis is a collection of American and English songs, evidently de- 
signed for that American home circle in which the accompaniments are 
more likely to be played on a parlor organ than on a pianoforte ; 
where songs written fora single voice are usually improved by the ad- 
dition of an improvised ‘‘ second,’’ and (possibly) even a bass ; where 
the commonplace character of a tune is not allowed to weigh (even if 
recognized) against the sentiment of the verses—that large circle, in 
short, of which the members know little and care less about real music, 
but in which each individual thinks himself possessed of an ear, a 
voice, good taste, anda faculty for singing. As this excellent class of 
people still predominates in this country it is perhaps as well that 
some sort of wholesome musical regimen should be provided for it ; 
and this has been provided in the collection before us. There is in it 
something for every one. Here are religious, humorous, patriotic 
and sentimental songs ; songs of home, of exile, of hopeless love and 
of what not besides ; a small proportion of good songs and a very 
large proportion of poor ones that have not even the claim of being 
any longer well known, since the collection has very much the air of 





* Our Familiar Songs, and Those who made Them. By Helen Kendrick Johnson, 
$6. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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having been made in (and for) the days of our respected grandmothers. 
That there is to be found, here and there, a song of later date does 
not signify ; the taste that guided the collector seems to have leaned 
almost entirely in the direction of those writers who have learned 
nothing from the present. Milk and water predominates ; for every 
draught of a wholesome, satisfying nature there are gallons of the thin- 
ner liquid. That’ a collection of ‘‘ familiar songs’’ should embrace 
pieces like ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ ‘ Oft in the Stilly Night,’ ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne,’ and the numberless home melodies which revive delight- 
ful memories of childhood, and that a place should be given also to 
well-known national songs (we have no folk-songs, alas !) is eminently 
proper. But what possible purpose can be served by the reprinting of 
such stuff as Miss Lindsay’s ‘ Too Late,’ or the ‘ Break, Break,’ of 
Wm. Dempster, and a half hundred other insipid and amateurish distor- 
tions of fine poems by insignificant and forgotten blotters of music 
paper, we confess our utter inability to determine. Better far fill up 
the volume with Scotch and Irish folk songs, we should say, or the 
cheery, healthy melodies of Lover and Bishop. They have, at least, 
a sound, artistic reason for their existence ; their sentiment is real, 
their music genuine. 


and must have cost a vast deal of laborious research. That it should 
te quite accurate in every particular could be scarcely asked, since in 
many cases such facts as are given had to be gathered from sources 
not altogether reliable ; but it is sufficiently so to be valuable. In 
a few instances, however, we find omissions, which are the more 
to be regretted as they happen to affect the most interesting songs in 
the collection. Take, for instance, ‘Sally in our Alley,’ one of the 
finest of old English songs, the version given (of the melody) is not 
the original form, nor is the accompaniment by any means the best 
one known. The version in the Beethoven collection (with accom- 
paniment for piano, violin, and ’cello), although not quite correct— 
2.¢., according to the old song—is much preferable to that which is 
given here. The song called ‘ Love’s Ritornella,’ and here credited to 
Thomas Cooke, is really an old German folk-song, as, indeed, are 
several other pieces in the volume to which the names of various com- 
posers are attached. In the case of the ‘ Indian’s Death Song,’ which 
as the editor says, ‘‘ was exceedingly popular in New England at the 
beginning of the present century,’’ we find the authorship attributed 
to Mrs. John Hunter, who is probably entitled to credit for only an 
occasional interpolated word or inversion in Philip Freneau’s ‘ Death 





The bibliographical work of the editor is mostly very well done, 
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the chapters, a variety of very important questions are 
critically discussed. 


New Editions of Standard Works, 


Uniform uith Milman. Greatly reduced prices. 


Charles Lamb’s Complete Works. 


vols., cloth, $3.75 (reduced from $7.50), including 
a Elia and Eliane”? With Steel Portrait. ‘ 





Hallam’s Complete Works. 
New Edition. 6 vols., complete Index, etc., $7.50 (re- 
duced from $17.50.) 
Disraeli’s Complete Works. 


New Edition. 6 vols., Steel Portrait, $7.50 (reduced 
from $15). 

Macaulay’s Essays. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction from the 
well-known pen of Mr. E. P. Wuippce. Printed from 
the Riverside plates (large type), 3 vols., with 3000 
pages, with Index of 55 pages and Portrait. Price 
reduced to $3.75 (from $5). 

Michaud’s History of the Crusades. 


A New Edition. With Preface and Supplementary 
Chapter. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. Price $3.75. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by Mail or Express, 
expense prepaid, on receipt of price by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway, New York. 





Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK, 
Have now ready: 
A new and cheaper edition of a great work. 
“* One of the most valuable publications of the centu- 
ry.”"—Boston Post. 
‘* A book actually fascinating from beginning to end.” 
—Pres. J. B. ANGELL. 


A HISTORY,.OF AMERICAN LITER- 
ATURE. By Moses Coir TyYLerR, Pro- 
fessor of English literature in Cornell University. 
New and cheaper edition, two volumes in one, 
comprising the period 1607-1765, large octavo, 
half leather, $3. 

UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN. By 
ISABELLA BIRD, author of ‘‘ A Lady's Life in 
the Rocky Mountains,” etc. A new and cheaper 
edition. Octavo, two volumes in one, with all 
the illustrations, $3. 

* Beyond question the most valuable and the most in- 
teresting of recent books concerning japanese travel. 
. ne of the most profitable of recent travel rec- 
ords.”—£vening Post. 

NORSK, LAPP, AND FINN. By FRANK 
VINCENT, Jr., author of ‘‘ The Land of the White 
Elephant,” ‘‘ Through and Through the Trop- 
ics,’ etc. Octavo, cloth, with frontispiece and 

mai 1.50. 

The Home Journal says of ‘‘ Through and Through 
the Tropics: ” “The author gives his experiences in a 
direct, natural, unambitious manner. No more enjoya- 
ble book of the kind has been produced in a long time.”’ 
A SCANDINAVIAN SUMMER; or, Up 

to the Midnight Sun. By KATHERINE E. 

TYLER. Octavo, cloth, $1.75. 

““A fresh and picturesque narrative of ‘a summer 
ramble in the far North, by a writer who evidently knows 
what to observe and how to describe.” 
NEWFOUNDLAND TO MANITOBA; 

Through Canada’s Maritime, Mining, and Prai- 

rie Provinces. By W. FRASER RAE, author of 

‘‘Columbia and Canada," etc. 12mo, cloth. 

Maps and illustrations. $1.25. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK 
RUTHERFORD, Dissenting Minister. 
Edited by his friend, REUBEN SHAPCOTT. 
16mo, cloth, $x. 

‘* Few men can read this book with open eyes without 
learning something that it behooves them to bear in mind. 

. « « Its value lies in its truth itself.”"—N. VY. Nation. 


Edgar A. Poe's Works, 


Ready on Saturday, October 8th: 


A RED-LINE EDITION of ‘Poe Poems,” 
Uniform with the popular editions of the Poets in that 
style. With Memoir and illustrations, 12mo, cloth, 
full gilt sides and edges. Price, $1.25. 


HOUSEHOLD EDITION. A choice selection 
of the “masterpieces of Poe’s genius.’’ Poems, 
Sketches, Essays,Tales, Criticisms, etc., with new life - 
by R. H. Sropparp, and a Portrait. 850 pages, 12mo, 
cloth, $2; half calf, $4; full turkey morocco or tree 
calf, $5. 

MEMORIAL EDITION. Memoir by Joun H. 
Incram—Sketches of the Poet’s Life and Character 
by N. P. Wixuis and James Russet. Lowett—Death 
and Monumental Proceedings at Baltimore. All of 
Poe’s Poems and Essays. Steel Portrait, fac-simile 
Letter and Poem, and other illustrations. Handsome 
crown 8vo, 450 pages, in extra cloth, $2.25; half calf, 
$4; full turkey antique, $5. 

CABINET EDITION. Life and Poems, steel 

traits and illustrations, Memoir by EuGEene L. 

IDIER, and introduction by SARAH HELEN WuitT- 

MAN. 16mo, cloth, gilt top and sides, $1.50; half calf, 
$3; full turkey morocco, $4. 

PROSE TALES. Cabinet Edition, uniform with 
the “ Life and Pgems.”’ Entire Prose Stories. 2 vols., 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $3. 


DIAMOND EDITION. All the Poems, Life, 
Portrait, and Autograph. Cloth, $1; half calf, $2.25 ; 
turkey morocco, $3 ; tree calf, $3.50. 

LIBRARY EDITION. Comrtete Worxs— 
Containing every well-authenticated Prose Story, Ar- 
ticle, or Poem that the author deemed worthy of pres- 
ervation. Memoir by J. H. InGram, Notices of Life 
and Genius by James RusseLt Lowg tt, N. P. Wir- 
Lis, and others. Steel portrait, fac-simile letters, and 
illustrations. 4 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $7.50; half 
calf, $15. 





For sale by Principal Booksellers, or may be 
had direct from Publisher, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


714 Broadway, New York. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 


SPECIAL INTEREST. 


The Bloody Chasm. 


A NOVEL. 


By J. W. De Forest, author of “The 
Wetherel Affair,” ‘‘ Overland,” etc. 16mo, 
cloth, $1. 


This novel is likely to attract wide attention. The 
scene opens in Charleston soon after the war, and the 
story turns, as the title implies, upon the sectional pas- 
sions pertaining to the struggle, which were then at 
their height. It presents some fine contrasts of charac- 
ter, and the main situation is strikingly original. 

“In spite of its formidable title, ‘The Bloody 
Chasm’ aims merely to be an entertaining bit of fiction. 
Entertaining it certainly is. . . . The story is very 
readable, and Aunt Chloe is almost a Mrs. Poyser.”— 
The Critic. 


II. 


Bachelor Bluff : 


HIS OPINIONS, SENTIMENTS, AND DIS- 
PUTATIONS. 


By Otiver BeLt Bunce. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

Tasie or Contents: I. Introducing Mr. Bluff ; II. 
Mr. Bluff on Domestic Bliss; III. Mr. Bluff’s ‘Theory 
of Poetry ; 1V. Mr. Bluff’s Ideal of a House; V. Mr. 
Bluff on Feminine Tact and Intuitions ; VI. Mr. Bluff 
on Realism in Art; VII. Mr. Bluff Discourses of the 
Country and Sipived Themes; VIII. Mr. Bluff on the 

‘omen ; 


Privileges of IX. Mr. Bluff on Modern Fic- 
tion; X. Some of Mr. Bluff’s Political Notions; XI. 
Mr. Bluff as an Arithmetician ; XII. Mr. Bluff’s Medi- 


tations m an Art Gallery; XIII. Mr. Bluff on Melan- 
choly; XIV. Mr. Bluff on Morals in Literature and 
Nudity in Art; XV. Mr. Bluff as a Critic on Dress; 
XVI. Mr. Bluff on Sundry Topics; XVII. Mr. Bluff's 
Experiences of Holidays. 


‘* He (the reader) will find himself in company of a 
very entertaining and profitable conversationalist who 
thinks for himself, and what is more edifying and de- 
lightful than conversation with such aman? .. . 
He will be enriched with new ideas, some of which are 
striking, and tified with pl g and bling 
sentiments.” — 7he Literary World. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO.:, Publishers, 
1, 3 and 5 Bond St., New York. 





Eclectic Schoal of Art. 


FIDE ET FORTITUDINE. 








A limited number of pupils will be taken, to prepare 
for the profession according to the methods and stand- 
ards of the above school, wherein the philosophy and 
literature of Art must be broadly studied, as well as 
— and manipulation: under the direct instruc- 
tion o 


JAMES FAIRMAN, A.M. 


Specialties: Landscape, Marine and Figure Painting. 
Only those who intend to be earnest and thorough, 
and for a course of two or three years, are desired. 


First-class references required. 
STUDIOS, 40 East 23d Street, 
Near Madison Square, 
EW YORK. 





NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS 


For the Fall of 1881. 


Send for Complete Catalogue. 





DORE’S MILTON’S PARADISE 
LOST. 


Illustrated with full-page Drawings by Gustave Doré 
New Edition. Cloth, full gilt, $6; full morocco gilt, 
$10. 

“The most splendid book of the season.”—///us- 
trated London News. 

All who remember the Doré Bible Gallery will give 
this new and elegant edition of Milton a hearty wel- 


come. It is printed from the same plates as the original 
high-priced edition. 


THE DORE BIBLE GALLERY. 


Containing a selection of 100 of the finest drawings of 
Gustave Dor, with Descriptive Letterpress by T. 
R. Cuampers, D.D. Crown folio, cloth, full gilt, $6; 
full turkey morocco, $10. 

“It is elegant in appearance, Valuable in matter and 


contains the best of Doré’s ,illustrations of the Bible.” 
—Episcopal Register. 


PICTURES OF BIRD-LIFE IN PEN 
AND PENCIL. 


By the Rev. M. G. Warkins, M.A. Illustrated with 
full-page pictures by GIACOMELLI; also a large num- 
ber of smaller illustrations. Cloth, full gilt sides and 
edges, $7.50; full turkey morocco, $15. 

“* The engravings are all magnificent specimens of art 


and the text is worthy of its rich illustrations.””—CA7- 
cago Times. 


LESSONS IN FIGURE PAINTING 
IN WATER-COLORS. 


Sixteen colored plates from designs by BLANCHE Mac- 
ARTHUR (Medallist, Royal Academy, 1877, for the best 
painting of a head from life), and JENNIE Moore 
(Medallist for a drawing from the Antique), with 
special instruction by the painters, 16 colored plates, 


$3. 


FLOWER-PAINTING IN WATER- 
COLORS. 


By F. Epwarp Howmg, F.L.S., F.S.A. 24 plates in all 
(14 Garden and 10 Wild Flowers from the Familiar 
Wild and Garden Flowers), with text. Crown 4to, 
oblong, cloth, $2.50. 





116 Thousand Sold. 
ENTIRELY NEw AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY 
(French-English, English-French.) 


Enlarged by the addition of nearly 200 pages. Extra 
crown 8vo, 1146 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


This new edition of CassELL’s FRENCH DicTIONARY— 
the popularity of which has been attested by the sale of 
upward of One Hundred and Sixteen Thousand Copies 
—has undergone a thorough and complete revision, 
under the direction of Prof. E. Rouspaup, B.A., of 
Paris, and has been entirely reset in new type. It is 
corrected according to the latest edition of the Diction- 
ary of the French Academy (1877), and not only con- 
tains the 2200 new words introduced into that work, but 
several hundred in addition, making a total of nearly 
3000 new words. Many other features are introduced 
which are not found in any other existing dictionary, 
rendering it the cheapest, yet most complete, extensive, 
and (so far as modern spelling is concerned) the only 
accurate dictionary of the French language published 
in this country. : 


CASSELL’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 


A Series of new and original works on interestin; 
topics, put into a handy and readable form. In sti 
Paper covers, 25c. each ; or cloth, soc. 


List oF VOLUMES NOW IN CouRSE OF PUBLICATION: 
Vols. I. to VII, Now Ready. 


I. History of the Free Trade Movement 
in England. By Avucustus Moncrepign. 


Il. The Covenanters. By the Rev. J. Tayior, 


III. Boswell and Johnson. Their Companions 
and Contemporaries. By J. F. WALLER, LL.D. 


IV. The Rev. Rowland Hill. By E. Broome. 
by introduction by the Rev. J. Sroucuton, 


V. Domestic Folk-Lore. By the Rev. T. F. 
TuHISELTON Dyer, M.A. 


The Story of the English Jacobins. By 
Epwarp Smith, F.S.S. 


VII. John Wesley. By the Rev. R. Green. 


VIII. The Wit and Wisdom of Parliament. 
By Henry LaTcHrorp. 


IX. American Humorists. By Moy Tuomas. 
X. Notable Irishmen. By Percevat GRAVES. 
XI. Notable Scotchmen. By J. M. Ross, LL.D. 


XIl. The Wit and Wisdom of the Bench and 
Bar. By the Hon. F. C. Moncrizrr. 


XIII, The Huguenots. By Gustav Masson. 
XIV. The Colonial Empire, By R. Acton. 


XV. The England of Shakespeare. By E. 
Goapsy. 


Vi. 


— 





A BIOGRAPHY OF DAVID COX. 


With Remarks on His Works and Genius. 
By WILLIAM HALL. 


Edited, with additions, by JoHN THACKRAY BuNcE. With Autotype Portrait. Demy 8vo, 
° Cloth Extra, $2. 


Extract from Editor's Preface. 


“Long and close intimacy with Mr, Cox during the whole period of the artist's residence at Harborne, 
afforded his a gm ae special opportunities of learning the history of his friend, of studying his works and his 


method, and o! 


forming an estimate of his genius. It was not as a person uninstructed in art, or as an amateur, 


that Mr. Hall entered upon the work. He was an artist of long experience and of no mean capacity. To his 
technical knowledge Mr. Hall added the advantages derived from a large acquaintance with books and men.”” 





Ge” This is but a small part of the new books now ready, or nearly ready, We will send 


you our new Catalogue free on application. 


Tf you have children send us three cent stamp for our LIsT OF CHILDREN’S Books, fully 


illustrated, and bound in Lithographic Cover. 





CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 


LONDON, PARIS, and 


739 and 741 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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The Critic, 


A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


DEVOTED TO 


Literature, Art, Music, and the Drama. 
J. L. & J. B. GILDER, 


EDITORS. 


ParRTIAL List oF CONTRIBUTORS. 


E. C. Stedman, Walt Whitman, Charles 
Dudley Warner, R. H. ®toddard, Julia Ward 
Howe, ‘‘H. H.,” Charles de Kay, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, R. W. Gilder, John 
Burroughs, H. H. Boyesen, Joel Chandler 
Harris (‘‘ Uncle Remus”), Sydney Howard 
Gay, Prof. Alfred M. Mayer, George W. 
Cable, Emma Lazarus, P. T. Quinn, Dr. 
Philip Schaff, J. Brander Matthews, Alice 
Wellington Rollins, J. H. Morse, Edith 
Thomas, Rev. Francis Brown, P. M. Potter, 
Capt. S. B. Luce, Kate Field, Prof. Theo. 
Gill, Edmund W. Gosse. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Tue Critic . . is a conspicuous success. Its 
treatment of literary topics is fresh and discerning, while 
its opinions about books are entertaining and instructive. 
The success of THe Critic is a success of its methods, 
and these methods indicate a new departure for literary 
criticism in this country.” —A ¢lanta Constitution. 

‘“* Tue Critic has been the most noteworthy success in 
its way for years; it began brightly and has never yet had 
a dull number; it is independent, various, vivacious; it 
is abreast of its work and understands it. . . . To-day 
it is the most interesting journal of literary criticism in the 
a Republican. 

“We are very glad to notice the almost phenomenal 
success of Tue Critic, which at once leaped into a front 
place among literary papers, and is to-day facile prin- 
ceps. Its reviews are generally very able, and it is a 
— to its staff and to America.”—Montreal Daily 

tar. 

“Tue Critic is an admirable journal, and its Editors 
are to be congratulated on the brightness as well as the 
substantial value of its pages. It is broad, discerning, 
fair-minded, and has thus far been free from all narrow 
and petty writing.” —Christian Advocate. — 

“Tue Critic is the fairest representative of broad 
culture in America to-day. It is fearless, scholarly, and 
courteous. No publication of the age contains so much 
discriminative criticism in so little space.’’—Detroit Iilus- 
trated News. 

“Contributors whose pens, if cam, | wielded in 
Tue CrirIc’s service, can give it at oncea high position 
among reviews, American or foreign. . . . Deserves 
its increasing popularity.” — Mew York Herald. 

“Tt hasa 3 eam) countenance, a praiseworthy pur- 
pose, and the list of contributors is ample surety for ex- 
cellence of matter. . Full of sturdy and vigorous 
promise.”’"—New York Tribune. 

* An excellent addition to the list of American pub- 
lications.”—Courrier des Etats-Unis. 

“* Bright and promising, and full of good performance.”’ 
—Hartford Courant. 

‘Discerning criticism marks every paragraph.” — 
Newark Advertiser. 

‘* Steadily working its way into popular favor.” —£Z/- 
mira Free Press. s 

**Commends itself at once as of superior quality.””— 
Buffalo Courier. 

* An attractive and neatly printed journal.”—Har- 
per’s Weekly. 

ees Evidently means to succeed.” —Louisville Courier- 
Fournal. 

‘* Its illustrations are admirable.”—W. Y. Freeman's 
Fournal, 

“Starts under the best auspices.” —New York Times. 

** Well written and instructive.” —W. VY. Evening Post. 

‘“* Well spoken of universally.” —N. Y.£ve’'gTelegram. 

“ Deserves to succeed.” —San Francisco Argonaut. 

“A very handsome journal.” —Norristown Herald. 

“In excellent hands.”"—Boston Sat. Eve'g Gazette. 

‘* The best journal of its class.” —Detroit Chaff. 

“ An admirable journal.” —Christian Advocate. 

‘*Improves with age.” —New Haven Telegram. 

‘** No question of its ability.”—Home Fournal. 

“ First class in every respect.”"—Paper World. 

** Honest and able.” —Art Amateur. 





Single copies 10 cents; $2 a year in advance. To 
teachers and clergymen, $1.60 a year. Make post-office 
orders payable to Postmaster, Station D, New York. 


Sold in London, by Triibner & Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate 
Hill ; and at the American Exchange, 449 Strand, W. C. 


Address Tue Critic Printing and Publishing Co., 
757 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


This season the retatl counters 
of 
JAMES McCREERY & Co. 


are more attractive than ever 


before. The stock of rich 


PLUSHES, SILKS, 

SA TINS and VELVETS, 
zs unusually large and beaute- 
ful. Thevarvety of Dress Goods 
zs unequalled, and many of the 
fabrics are exclusive tn design 
and cannot therefore become com- 
mon. The prices thts year will 
commend themselves to prudent 


buyers. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





Sypher & Ca, 


711 Broadway, 
New York, 





have the largest collectzon of 
curious old furniture they have 
ever shown. Dutch mahogany, 
Italian inlaid, and Flemish 
carved furniture. Teakwood 
from China. Rare pieces of 
old English Silver, and many 
objects of artistic value and 
historecal enterest. 





Sypher & Ca., 





"41 Broadway, New York. 








PUNtap & Co 
=) 


COPYRIGHTED. 


CELEBRATED HATS, 
178 & 180 FIFTH AVENUE, Bet. 22d & 23d STS., and 
179 BROADWAY, Near CORTLANDT ST., 


NEW YORK, 
And Palmer House, Chicago, Il., 


CORRECT STYLES. EXTRA QUALITY. 
Lyon’s Fine Silk Umbrellas and Walking-Sticks, Ladies 
Riding and Walking Hats. 

None Genuine without above Trade-Mark. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


LYON’S 


FINE SILK 


Umbrellas. 





SOU pe 


MAKER,- 


684 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


BROMA 


Is a combination of the Cocoa- 
Nut with other ingredients, in- 
vigorating and agreeable alike to 
invalids and persons in health. 
To the sick it yields a delicate 
and tempting beverage, when 
other nourishment is unpalatable 
and indigestible. As a diet for 
children it is invaluable. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO, 
Dorchester, Mass. 








ESTABLISHED 1864. 


F. S. STEDMAN, 
N. Y. Mining Stock Exchange 


E. C. STEDMAN & CO., 
Bankers & Brokers, 


No. 8 PINE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Stocks, Bonds, etc., bought and sold for investors, or 
upon a margin, with fidelity and dispatch. 


E. C. STEDMAN, 
N, Y. Stock Exchange 
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GEORGE W, CABLES NOVELS, 


THE GRANDISSIMES. 


A Story of Creole Life. By Grorcz W. Caste. One 
vol., r2mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 


“In every respect the most remarkable American story 
that has ever been written.” —A ¢/anta Constitution. 

“Tue GRanpISSIMES is a novel that repays study. 
It opens to most of us an unknown society, an unknown 
world, absolutely fresh characters, a dialect of which we 
had Se hy oy before, and it illuminates a historical 
period that was in the dark. . . . It is in many re- 
spects the most original contribution to American fic- 
tion.”—Hartford Courant. 

“ In point of steady, continued power, displayed alike 
in plot.and description, in point of the rarest local color- 
ing evidently derived from the closest study and obser- 
vation of Creole life, we rank this book among the very 
first of American fictions.”—Christian Intelligencer. 


OLD CREOLE DAYS. 


By Gzorce W. Case. One vol., 16mo, extra cloth, $r. 


“ Itis very seldom, indeed, that we meet with a book 
so distinctly marking the advent of a writer of high ar- 
tistic power and fresh observation, as this of Mr. Cable’s. 
After re-reading carefully, and with the keenest enjoy- 
ment, the stories now collected under one heading, we 
not only have no hesitation in pronouncing their author 
a genius with special and captivating endowments, but 
we feel it an imperative critical duty: to so declare him.” 
—Boston Courter. 


“These charming stories attract attention and com- 
mendation by their quaint delicacy of style, their faith- 
ful delineation of Creole character, and a marked origi- 
nality. The careful rendering of the dialect reveals 
patient study of living models; and to any reader whose 
ear is accustomed to the broken English, as heard in the 

of our city every day, its truth to nature is strik- 
ing.’"—New Orleans Picayune. 

“Here is true art work. Here is poetry, pathos, 

, humor. Here is an entrancing style. ere is 
anew Keld, one full of passion and beauty. Here is local 
color with strong drawing. Here, in this little volume, 
is life, breath, and blood. The author of this book is an 
artist, and over such a revelation one may be permitted 
strong words.” —Cincinnati Times. 


MADAME DELPHINE. 


By Grorce W. Caste. One vol., square r2mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 


**In concentrated power, in artistic repose, in pro- 
found character study, in dramatic interest, it ranks 
among the best works from Mr. Cable’s pen.’’— Boston 
Traveller. 

* Mr. Cable has received praise for all he has done, 
but it is doubtful if he has done anything better than his 
prose poem of ‘Madame Delphine.’”—Washington 
Star. 

“ This is one of the books in which the reader feels a 
kind of personal interest, and is sorry that he cannot 
continue the acquaintance of their people after the vol- 
ume is closed.” —Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“A story of remarkable power and beauty. . . . 
It may be said in truth that this author is fully equalling 
all his most ardent admirers oa from the development 
of his talents.”"—Boston Sat. Eve. Gazette. 

“This book of Mr. Cable’s might as well be at once 
considered as classic of its kind, for it has a sweet fresh- 
ness of its own, with‘a — and precision of form pecul- 
iar to itself, and above it all, it is pure in sentiment.””— 
N.Y. Times. 

*‘ That Mr. Cable’s work has, to an unusual extent for 
American fiction, a national significance, is owing to the 
fact that the imagination—‘ that antiseptic of all litera- 
ture ’—has lifted his themes and characters out of their 
remote and foreign interest into a vital human com- 
panionship. . . . ‘The Grandissimes’ is a novel of 
great parts ; a novel of such uniform literary fibre as 
* Madame Delphine’ would be a great novel. As far as 
it goes, we do not recall anything in American fiction 
outside of Hawthorne that exhibits so many of the lit- 
erary qualities which go to make for a novelist an en- 
during reputation.” —7he Critic. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


‘Have published this week: 


U1. 

EAST OF THE JORDAN: A Record of Travel and 
Observation in the Countries of Moab, Gilead, and 
Bashan, during the years 1875-1877. By SELAH MER- 
RILL, Archeologist of the American Palestine Explo- 
ration Society. With Illustrations and a Map. 1 vol., 
8vo0, $4. 

This volume is written in a popular form, giving inter- 
esting incidents of travel and personal experiences from 
day today. No other American is so much at home in 
the East Jordan country as Mr. Merrill, and there does 
not exist in any other language so much fresh and val- 
uable information respectingit. The illustrations which 
embellish the book are fresh and original, and the style 
of the narrative is graphic and entertaining. Professor 
Roswell D. Hitchcock, the President of the Palestine 
Exploration Society, introduces the book to the public 
in a preface in which he points out in the strongest 
terms the value of Mr. Merrill’s work. 


‘ii. * 

THE INTERNATIONAL REVISION COMMENTARY 
ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. By British and 
American Scholars and Revisers. Edited by Putte 
Scuarr, D.D. 

Now Ready: 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 
By Prof. Matrnew B. Rippie, D.D. 246 pages. 1 
vol., 16mo, $r. 


This is the beginning of a series of Commentaries on 
the New Testament, based upon the RevisED VERSION 
OF 1881, to be issued in small handy volumes. The 
text is, of course, that of the Revised Version, which 
hereafter, must be the basis of every popular commen- 
tary. The readings and renderings preferred by the 
American committee have been, for convenience’ sake, 
transferred to the foot of the page. 


III. 

THE THEORY OF PREACHING; or, Lectures on 
Homiletics. By Prof. Austin Puatrs, D.D, 1 vol., 
8vo, $2.50. es 
This work is the growth of more than thirty years’ 

practical experience in teaching, and is probably the 

most thorough and masterly treatment of the preacher’s 
art that exists, certainly as adapted for the American 
pulpit it is unequalled. While primarily designed for 
professional readers, it will be found to contain much 
that will be of interest to thoughtful laymen. 

IV. 

PHAETON ROGERS. By Rossiter Jounson. With 
Illustrations. 1 vol., r2mo, $1.50. 

‘*As for Phaeton Rogers, the adventures of that re- 
markable boy and his colleagues who investigate the 
mysteries of the art preservative, are full of delightful 
humor, in which the oldest member of the family can 
sympathize.”—Minneapolis Fournal. 

‘** A charming juvenile story.” —Chicago Dial. 

““As good as any Loy could desire.”—Springfield 
Republican. m 


QUEEN TITANIA. By Hyjatmar H. Boyvgsen. 1 

vol., square r2mo, $1. . 

The many admirers of Professor Boyesen’s stories and 
sketches in his Zales from Two Hemispheres, Ilka, 
and Gunnar, will be pleased with this new volume. 
The difficult art of telling a story, which the author has 


so often exemplified in his pictures of rural life, is 

equally apparent in the scenes from the life of a great 

city in Queen Titania. é 

vi: 

MICHAEL STROGOFF ; or, The Courier of the Czar. 
By Jutes Verne. Profusely illustrated after designs 
by Riou.- 1 vol., 8vo. A New Edition. $2. 

VII. 

ROUNDABOUT RAMBLES IN LANDS OF FACT 
AND FANCY. By Frank R. Stockton. 1 vol., 4to, 
boards. Fully illustrated. A New Edition.* $1.50. 

VIII. 

TALES OUT OF SCHOOL. By Franx R. Stockton. 
rvol., 4to, boards, 300 Illustrations. A New Edi- 
tion. $1.50. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by mail, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
Nos. 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 





Burr Privtinc House, 18 Jacos Sr., N. Y. 





Sonbner & Welford's New Works, 


THE HUGHENDEN EDITION. 

THE NOVELS AND TALES OF THE EARL OF BEA- 
CONSFIELD, K.@. From Vivian Grey to Endymion. 
With Maclise’s' Portrait of the author of Vivian Grey, 
a later Portrait engraved on steel for this edition, and 
a Vignette to each volume, embodying a Series of 
Views of Hughenden Manor and its Surroundings. 
To the last volume, ENpyMIoN, is appended a brief 
Memoir of the Life and Political Career of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield. 11 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
beautifully printed and richly bound, at the very dow 
net price of $12 for the eet. 

SIDE-LIGHTS ON ENGLISH SOCIETY ; or, Sketches 
from Life, Social and Satirical. By E. C. Gren- 
vitLtE Murray. Illustrated with 300 characteristic 
engravings from designs by well-known artists. 2 vol- 
umes, 8vo, $9 

PEASANT AND PAINTER—JEAN-FRANCOIS MIL- 
LET. ‘Twenty etchings and woodcuts reproduced in 
fac-simile, and a biographical notice. By WiLLIAM 
Ernest HEeNuey. India Proof Edition, limited to 500 
copies. Only rsoallottedto America. 4to, cloth, net, 


10.50. a 

*,* This work contains fac-similes of some of Millet’s 
most charming and characteristic etchings, such as 
“The Woman Cafding Wool,’’ ‘** Starting for Work” 
(Le Depart pour le Travail), ‘* Gleaning,”’ ‘* Delving,” 
** Knitting ” (La grande Bergére), “‘ Reaping,”’ etc. 
THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. By 

Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., author of 

“ History of the Norman Conquest of England,”’ etc. 

In two volumes. Vol. I. Text, pp. 654; Vol. II. 65 

Colored Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $12. 

“There can be no doubt as to the value of this book 
for purposes of study. It is the outcome of an immense 
historical knowledge, admirably ordered and kept under 
perfect control. here may be in Europe one or ,two 
men whose knowledge of its history as a whole is equal 
to Mr. Freeman’s ; but there is certainly no writer who 
can set forth such a mass of learning with such clear- 
ness.. The doubt expressed by the writer in his preface 
—whether the conditions under which his book was 
written have not led to some confusion—is needless. It 
is perfectly clear throughout.’’—S?¢. ¥ames's Gazette. 


Pror. Raw.iinson’s New Work. 

HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. By Grorce Raw- 
Linson, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History 
in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Canter- 
bury; author of ** The Five Great Monarchies of the 
Ancient World,” 3 vols.; ‘‘ The Sixth and Seventh 
Oriental Monarchies,”’ 2 vols., etc. With a Map and 
261 Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $21. 

Scripner & WELForD have now ready the above 
important work by Prof. Rawlinson, which, while sup- 
plementing and leting the splendid histories of the 
ancient and Oriental world by the same author, supplies 
an account of Ancient Egypt, combining its antiquities 
with its history, and presents to the reader, within a 
reasonable compass, the chief points of Egyptian life— 
manners, customs, art, science, literature, religion— 
together with a tolerably full statement of the general 
course of historical events whereof Egypt was the scene, 
from the foundation of the monarchy to the loss of inde- 
pendence. The work of a profound student and brill- 
lant writer, with abundant and appropriate pictorial 
accompaniment, this history will become the standard 
authority on the subject. 

THE ORIENTAL TRAVELS OF AN ARTIST—On a 
Raft and Through the Desert. By Tristram J. 
E.uts. The narrative of an artist’s journsy through 
Northern Syria and Kurdistan, by the Tigris to Mosul 
and Baghdad, and of a return journey across the Des- 
ert by the Euphrates and Palmyra to Damascus, over 
the Anti-Lebanon to Baalbek and to Beyrout. Illus- 
trated by 38 etchings on copper, by the author, with 
amap. 2 vols., small 4to, full vellum (a limited num- 
ber only published). Net, $20. 

THE ‘‘\ FATHER OF WOOD ENGRAVING.” 
NOTES BY F. G. STEPHENS ON A COLLECTION 

OF DRAWINGS AND WOODCUTS, BY THOMAS 

BEWICK. Exhibited at the Fine Art Society’s rooms 

1880. Also a complete list of all works illustrated by 

Thomas and John Bewick, and their various editions. 

With 32 illustrations from original wood-blocks. 4to, 

cloth, imitation Cambridge panel calf. Net, $10. 

OLD DRURY LANE. Fifty Years’ Recollections of 
Author, Actor, and Manager. By Epwarp Stir- 
LING. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $6. 

THE NEW VIRGINIANS. By the author of “The 
Private Life of Galileo.’’ 2 vols., rs 8vo, $7.20. 

“ ©The New Virginians’ is beyond all question, thor- 
oughly amusing. . . . A singularly fresh and life- 
like book.”"—Pali Mall Gazette. 

OUR NATIONALITIES—Who are the Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, and English? By James Bonwicx. remo, 
cloth, $2. 


*,* The above for sale by all booksellers, or sent by 
mail on receipt of price by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


No. 745 Broadway, New York. 











